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To help YOU do the job YOU want to do... 


the Rand M¢Nally N 
Blended Social Studies PROGRAM ne 3 






was created 


“aK 
It is designed ..... around the needs of the teacher 
ee to lighten your work load . . . . . to impart to the student a real understanding 
of the world in which he lives . . . . . to motivate desirable ways of acting..... to 
direct learning..... to develop critical thinking..... to help form the citizen of 
tomorrow ..... to be an Adventure in Teaching 


TEXTBOOKS: The content of the books has been organized to fit the child’s 
maturation level. Motivation and built-in aids, workshops that are fun, a 
multitude of maps and striking pictures in both black-and-white and color, 
pleasant and interesting style for easy reading—these are only a few of the 
features in the books. 


ALL AROUND AMERICA (United States readiness) — 
AROUND THE HOME (local community studies) BEYOND OUR BORDERS 

: ns (Canada and Latin America) 
MANY LANDS(world and United States communities 


catenins acini : BEYOND THE OCEANS 
WITHIN OUR BORDERS (United States) (Europe, Asia, Africa and Australasia) 
WITHIN THE AMERICAS 


(North and South America) 
TEACHER’S MANUAL: A functional booklet containing a step-by-step analy- 
sis of the book, a model lesson plan, tests with answers, and supplementary 


aid lists. 


WORKSHOPS: More activities for review and re-emphasis, lending itself for 
both the bright and the slower child. 


TEACHER’S BOOK JACKET: Useful all year, this jacket contains an evalu- 
ation sheet, and a full-scale chart of Learnings and their location in the books. 


WALL MAPS AND GLOBES: Vivid and new Merged Relief maps and globes 
that enable the pupil to visualize accurately the land on which Man’s story 
takes place. They are correlated with the maps in the textbooks. A list of maps 
and globes recommended for each book can be found in the teacher’s manual. 


FILMSTRIPS: Correlated with the books, these visual aids in full color can be 
used for emphasis of concepts and extension of learning. 


ATLAS: The Goode’s School Atlas can be used by both teacher and pupil for refer- 
ence, and for project work. 


Would you like to see copies of the textbooks for evaluation? If so, please write 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY - Box 7600 - Chicago 80, Illinois 


Remember... YOUR Rand M¢Nally Field Representative is a trained professional educational consultant. 
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Educational, colorful 
GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS 


IN STURDY Goldencraft LIBRARY BINDING 


THE GOLDEN 

GEOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 

A lavish treasury of geographic lore — for 
readers of everv age. More than 450 splendid 
photographs, maps and illustrations; thous 
ands of expertly written entries on the world’s 
nations, cities, oceans, rivers, crops, indus 
tries. (10 x 1344, 232 pages) Grades 5-High 
School. List Price $10.65. Net $7.99 

THE GLOBAL ATLAS 

This magnificent new world atlas in full col 
or will interest readers of all ages. Over +! 
shadow maps, plus ancient maps, pictorial 
maps, pictures ot map-making instruments 
Text by Frank Debenham relates the histor, 
of maps, describes each continent of the 
world. (10% x 13%, 100 pages) Grades 5 
High School. List Price $8.00. Net $5.99 


Rachel Carson’s 

THE SEA AROUND US 

Special Edition for Young Readers 

Ihe superbly told story of the oceans and 
the teeming life in their depths—a salt-water 
treasury bursting with scientific information, 
with exquisite photographs (150 of them 

ind drawings by Rene Martin. (8x 11, 165 
pages) Grades 7-up. List Price $6.65. Net 
$4.99 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 

An exciting look at the work being done b\ 
today’s geologists, astronomers, mathemat 
cians, physicists, biologists, engineers. Ever 
page is illustrated with stunning, never-be 
fore-reproduced color photographs of scien 
tists in action, plus charts and diagrams. | § 
11, 216 pages) Grades 7-up. List Price $6.65 


Net $4.99 


THE STORY OF FLIGHT 

Che most beautiful and comprehensive vol 
ume ever created for young readers on the 
theme of man’s conquest of the air. A bril 
liant array of full-color pictures and photo 
graphs illustrates an exciting narrative, from 
the dreams of Leonardo da Vinci to todaw’s 
rockets. (10 x 1234, 100 pages) Grades 5 
High School. List Price $5.32. Net $3.99 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 

OF ASTRONOMY 

10 x 12%, 100 pages) Grades 
Price $5.32. Net $3.99 
MAN-MADE SATELLITES 
842 x 11, 48 pages) Grades 3-up. | 
$2.25. Net $1.69 

OUR SUN AND THE 
WORLDS AROUND IT 

10% x 8%, 60 pages) Grades $5 
Price $2.52. Net $1.89 

SPACE PILOTS 

8¥2 x 11, 48 pages) Grades 3-up 
$2.25. Net $1.69 


SPACE STATIONS 


842 x 11, 48 pages) Grades 5-up. Lis 


$2.25. Net $1.69 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 
8x11, 224 pages) Grades 5-up 
$6.65. Net $4.99 

THE GOLDEN BOOK 

OF SCIENCE 


An introduction to earth, sea, the air, 


man and his inventions. (10 x 


pages) Grades 4-up. List Price $3.3 


$3.99 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE 
BOOK OF SCIENCE 


103%4 x 8%, 60 pages) Grades 
Price $2.52. Net $1.89 


Life’s 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

Special Edition for Young Readers 
8x11, 216 pages) Grades 5-up. | 
$6.65. Net $4.99 


WORLDS OF NATURE 
8x11, 176 pages) Grades 6-up 
$6.65. Net $4.99 


OUR FRIEND THE ATOM 
8x11, 165 pages) Grades 
$6.65. Net $4.99 


and many more 


Write for the 20-page brochure of Golders: 


Science Books as Curriculum Resource Materials. 


GOLDEN PRESS, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 
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BETTER BOOKS for BETTER TEACHING 
The LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES 


Grades 4-8 
Eibling + King * Harlow 
GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 
OUR UNITED STATES 
Consider these features 


« Completely NEW e Abundant pupil-teacher aids 
¢ Written in an exciting narrative style ¢ Beautifully illustrated 
NEW HORIZONS—Through Reading and Literature 
Book 1—Grade 7 Book 2—Grade 8 


Brewton « Lemon « _ Ernst 


Outstanding features 


* Separate selections for reading-appreciation 
¢ Separate selections for skills development 

¢ Interesting worthwhile content 

¢ Balance between prose and poetry 


. es er ag aedky Yow ¢ Atlanta, Georgia 
ummit, New Jerse * Dallas, Texas 


¢ Palo Alto, California 














Important Neus... 


English for Meaning 


GRADES 3-6 
McKEE +- HARRISON + McCOWEN 


A COMPLETE REVISION OF 
The 


McKee Language Series 


AMERICA’S LEADING LANGUAGE TEXTS 
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| TO BE READY FOR FALL ‘59 CLASSES | 
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In this issue... 


The crying need in our time is to 
develop the ability to think creatively. 
This newly realized concern in Amer- 
ican education encompasses all school 
levels and most assuredly the elemen- 
tary grades because they are the foun- 
dation upon which all subsequent 
formal education is built. |. L. de 
Francesco in “Art Education in Ele- 
mentary Schools,” p. 6. 

A study of art appreciation is of 
paramount importance in the educa- 
tion of every child. In art we find a 
record of man’s struggle toward civili- 
zation—a statement of his feelings and 
thoughts from age to age. Charles D. 
Gaitskell in “Art Appreciation for 
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Art is for Friday 


In the rural school I attended, “art” was reserved for the last hour on Friday afternoon. 





This was a good time for it because often children wanted to be excused early on Friday 
and all you missed was art which wasn’t very important, The limited amount of time given to 
it and the poverty of the program all seemed to testify to its lack of importance. 

Art consisted of reproducing in outline, as accurately as your skill permitted, the pictures 
which appeared in the drawing book. When you were very young you colored your drawing 
with crayons; later you graduated to water colors. Witches and jack o’-lanterns, turkeys and 
Pilgrims, angels and Santa Claus, cupids and hearts, Easter eggs and Easter bunnies appeared 
faithfully in their stereotyped forms as the seasons dictated. Sometimes, but not alw ays, they 
were regarded as legitimate activities for Friday afternoon. 

My own attempts at reproduction of the stereotyped subjects were first discouraging and 
later amusing—to me, to other children, and, I suspected, to the teacher. | was soon convinced, 
and so was everyone else, that I could not draw. Art was drawing, drawing took talent, I 
didn’t have it; let’s not worry about it. After all, | was a good speller. 

I am sure my experience ‘has been duplicated many times in the lives of others. I don’t sup- 
pose our personalities were seriously warped by these limited “art” experiences at an early age, 
but we missed some valuable experiences w hich are now part of all good educational programs 
for young children. 

This issue on art in the elementary school will, we hope, be helpful to principals and teachers 
and other educators who seek to make art a truly valuable part of the elementary school pro- 
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A, Raymond Ebaugh 


Early in March, A. Raymond Ebaugh, President-elect 
of this Department, passed away after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. His death is a loss to the profession and to all 
those who were privileged to have been associated with 
him. 

For many years, Ray Ebaugh was an active leader 
among elementary school principals. At the national level, 
he served as a member of the Department’s Yearbook 
Committee, as state representative from Michigan, and 
most recently as President-elect of the Department. He was to have assumed the 
presidency of the Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA, on June 1. 

Among his many professional activities in his own state, Dr. Ebaugh had been 
president of the Michigan Department of Elementary School Principals and a 
member of the Board of Directors of the state’s Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. At the time of his death, he was principal of the 
Whittier School in Royal Oak, Michigan. 
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NY discussion of art education should give at- 
tention to the problem of definition. What is 
meant by art in the context of education? 

Surely, it is not tracing, or copying, or filling in 
with Jot or imitating the already existent, Nor 
is it using patterns to make favors or other gad- 
getry. Such activities are busy work of the lowest 
order which have dangerous effects on the emerg- 
ing personality and on the thinking of boys and 
girls, on their work habits, and on their character. 
They should be definitely outlawed from the 
classroom. 

Art, in the educational context, means creat- 
ing, interpreting, and originating from one’s per- 
sonal background of experience, vision, and feel- 
ing. It is an activity which when completed will 
impel the child to look with satisfaction upon 
what he has created and say, “This is my own!” 
The forms of art are many and include painting, 
drawing, design, modeling, or the shaping of ma- 
terials in many ways, her | they are always the re- 
sult of the child’s personal experience. 


The Need for Creativity 


The crying need in our time is to dev elop the 
ability to think creatively. This newly realized 
concern in American education encompasses all 
school levels and most assuredly the elementary 
grades because they are the foundation upon 
which all subsequent formal education is built. 

When all criticisms have been carefully ex- 
amined, we may take just pride in the accomplish- 
ments of our schools. However, as partners in the 
most far-reaching expression of 
mocracy, 


American de- 
we cannot be satisfied with less than 
maximum achievement, particularly in view of 


the challenges we face. The schools of the na- 


I. L. de Francesco is Director of Art Education, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 
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tion must bend their energies to the task of de- 
veloping in boys and girls habits of reflective 
thinking while they are ‘learning a wide array of 
facts and mastering basic skills for handling the 
many facets of the field of knowledge. 

Creative thinking is not an ordinary com- 
modity. It is the most priceless ingredient in life 
and education. It is the element which determines 
the success or failure of each child as he matures. 
Creativity should not be confused with ability 
to memorize, or ability to follow, to heed es- 
tablished facts and rules, or to accept blindly 
what teachers and books have to offer. Certainly 
it should not be confused with ability to master 
an impressive mass of unrelated facts. Creative 
thinking is qualitative in nature. It involves sensi- 
tivity to problems in all situations, flexibility of 
mind, fluidity of ideas, ability to analyze situa- 
tions and problems, ability to rearrange facts and 
other elements of experience in new w ays, ability 
to reach synthesis, ability to originate, and ability 
to organize. 

These factors indicate that the individual cap- 
able of doing creative thinking utilizes all man- 
ner of knowledge in different ways, toward var- 
ious ends, in different combinations. He thus 
discovers new meanings and relationships for 
old concepts; he extends present knowledge and 
often disproves what has been accepted so far. 

To administrators and to teachers of elementary 
school children these may sound like disturbing 
thoughts, yet it need not be so. Good teachers 
have alw ays permitted their pupils to question, 
to try, to experiment, to discover, and to invent. 
Indeed, teachers point with pride to their best 
pupils as being less rigid than others, full of ques- 
tions, or always doing the unusual. Good teach- 
ers also know that in the sciences, in discoveries, 
or in history as a whole, progress has been 
achieved by people who dared to try the new and 
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unproved. When such is the case in teaching and 
learning, we refer to it as creative. It is clear, then, 
that if we are to do a better job of teaching and 
if effective thinking is to become a habit with 
pupils, we must accept Creative thinking as our 
yardstick. 

Unfortunately, the term creative has too often 
been applied only to art, poetry, writing, music, 
and other activities which in our culture have 
been considered embellishments of life. How 
faulty such a notion is should by now have been 
made clear. Creativity in science, in social living, 
in the language arts, yes, even in mathematics, is 
a must if present knowledge is to be advanced. 
Therefore, whether we think of art or of sci- 
ence, the crying need and the clear answer are the 
same—to help boys and girls in our schools de- 
velop creative capacity. 


Art and Creativity 


We have assumed that creativity is one and the 
same, whether in art or in science, and that its 
development is an imperative. If we now look 
at the nature of science and art, we will perceive 
that whereas the former depends on cumulative 
knowledge before it can become creative, art, on 
the other hand, depends on the natural impulse 
to express oneself. This impulse, which is nearly 
universal, may take a number of ways tow ard 
i painting, drawing, modeling, and 
other crafts. Furthermore, it should be clarified 
that while art is not directly dependent on the 
accumulation of facts, it does depend on experi- 
encing in order to develop and flourish. Eventu- 
ally, a child needs to know more to better express 
himself. The need may be for techniques, for 
control over materials and tools, or for clearer 
concepts. This indicates that as typical children 
grow and develop, more should be expected of 
them in terms of quality of expression. Standards 
are individual but growth in interpretation should 
be expected. 

Because, of its nature, art permits flexibility 
and fluidity of ideas which cannot often be the 

case in science or other formal subjects. There- 
fore, expression in art is unhampered and growth 
in creative power is very likely to occur inde- 
pendently of specific knowledge. This would ap- 
ply to the other factors of creativity which make 
up creative thinking and which were enumerated 
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earlier. Once recognized and accepted these facts 
lead to an adequate answer to the question, “Why 
teach art?” Simply because it is the most natural 
way of cultivating habits of creative thinking 
and action. 


The Crucial Years 


The elementary school years are crucial in 
many ways but especially insofar as the creative 
development of children is concerned. It is dur- 
ing this span that the impulse to express oneself 
is still unhampered by conventions and tradition, 
unimpeded by adult concepts which will soon be 
adopted by children, largely in self-defense. This 
is also the time when basic skills and the manipu- 
lation of materials and tools must be learned if 
subsequent development is to be ensured. It is 
now that the imagination is at high peak and 
weaves fresh patterns in which the dream and 
the fantasy find a large part. These are the years 
when knowledge acquired from many sources 
begins to be activated in art expression. Obvi- 
ously, then, this is the time when creative vision 
should be encouraged and nurtured toward even- 
tual flowering; otherwise, it will soon be blurred 
by the carelessness or lack of sympathy of adults. 
But these are also the years of opportunity when 
habits, attitudes, and skills are developed and 
when standards of achievement for each child 
should be identified and stimulated toward maxi- 
mum achievement. 


The Meaning of Art for Children 


Thus far we have pointed out that from the 
standpoint of the good of society we need to 
teach art in the elementary grades. But demo- 
cratic education is primarily concerned with the 
welfare and best development of each individual 
within the social group. Therefore as educators 
we may ask, “What are the specific values of art 
experience to the child?” 

First of all, the visual arts are a natural and di- 
rect outlet for the creative impulse. As such, 
drawing, painting, design, and the crafts become 
tangible evidences, the embodiment of what each 
child feels, senses, or sees in situations, objects, or 
aesthetic problems. In this respect, the arts also 
become means of releasing deep-seated emotions 
and feelings which stir within the individual. In 








other words, art serves as a language through 
which meanings are expressed non-verbally, but 
in a highly individual and significant manner 
which may, at times, defy tradition and still be 
valid. 

In the second place, the visual arts combine 
the basic elements common to life and other arts 
—rhythm, color, form, balance, and texture. If 
our schools are to foster the development of 
sensitive human beings and not merely individ- 
uals who can reproduce only what has been 
taught them, then experiences in picture making, 
in design and the crafts have tremendous con- 
tributions to make. Beyond these benefits, there 
are possible vocational directions and the possible 
contributions today’s children may make in later 
vears to the total culture of the nation in which 
they live. 

In the third place, the visual arts are channels 
for the development of the unique or highly in- 
dividual powers of the child. Creative thinking, 
which is the need of our time, will be just as im- 
portant twenty years from now. It must, there- 
fore, be given the opportunity to come to flower 
while the material exigencies of living are less 
demanding. Then perhaps the child of today 
who is the man of tomorrow will grow in per- 
sonal vision, cultivate the habit of original think- 
ing and doing, and, within the limit of his capac- 
itv, become the desirable citizen of his generation. 
Imaginative solutions to problems, ability to origi- 
nate new forms and to use old concepts in new 
ways are roads which may lead to creative 
heights, not only in art but in other fields as well. 
The cry against uniformity is in vain if we over- 
look the arts in which it is ‘possible to be different 
and yet to be right. It is also in vain to speak 
glibly about the importance of the individual if 
we overlook this phase of education in which 
each child can achieve on the basis of his own 
endowment, be somebody, and yet be different 
from everybody. 

Finally, it is possible to reach every child 
through the visual arts. Regardless of native tend- 
ency, the variety of materials which a well- 
conceived program will use will permit each 
child to find his own medium and his own way. 
Technology is a very important element in Amer- 
ican society. Sooner or later, the children in our 
schools will be in shops, factories, and offices. 
How imaginative will they be? Contemporary 
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art education suggests that children be given op- 
portunity to work with a large variety of ma- 
terials because variety will challenge the inventive 
in each child and open many avenues of expres- 
sion. In turn, these may lead to fundamental dis- 
coveries, not only in the aesthetic realm, but also 
in the making of a life and the making of a living. 


The School's Responsibility 


Educators have at once a great opportunity 
and a heavy responsibility in the development of 
creative thinking and creative habits. If they fail 
to provide adequate opportunities and facilities 
through which the creative impulse will find out- 
let, not only the children will have been failed, 
but society as well. What happens in the class- 
room during the early years of formal education 
will surely ‘affect the next tw enty years in the 
lives of individuals and of the communities they 
represent. 

What is the atmosphere and what are the 
provisions which will best foster creative growth? 
They are simple: a physical environment in which 
teachers allow maximum freedom of movement 
consistent with order; adequate and varied sup- 
plies; a flexible schedule within which teacher 
and children may carry to completion what is 
undertaken; and provisions for the guidance and 
advice of an expert when needed and wanted. 

The American economy, broadly speaking, is 
such that these material provisions can be easily 
secured if administrators and teachers are con- 
vinced of the values of art education. However, 
material and physical provisions alone will not 
suffice. The success of the elementary art pro- 
gram “depends on the attitude of principals and 
teachers toward art. This attitude involves re- 
spect for children’s ideas, avoidance of imposi- 
tions by adults, belief in individuality as opposed 
to conformity, and encouragement of children 
to express themselves in freedom through pur- 
poseful experimentation and innovation. 

The foregoing statements indicate that the prin- 
cipal’s role in the art program is indeed a central 
one. He must be more than a good provider—he 
must assume leadership in interpretation of the 
values of art for all children to the end that all 
activities may contribute to the development of 
creative thinking and learning. This is not an 
easy task, yet it is a significant one if we are to 
serve the coming generation well. 
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ART APPRECIATION 


for CHILDREN 


CHARLES D. GATTSKELL 


RT is the organized expression of a human be- 
ing’s reactions to his experiences. It is, in ef- 
fect, a non-verbal language, composed of 

visual symbols selected by the artist to convey 
whatever he wishes to say in his work. Art appre- 
ciation involves the ability of the observer to 
grasp the essentials of the artist’s communication. 
We are not born with the ability to appreciate 
art. Fortunately we can learn in most cases to 
receive whatever communication the artist has 
for us. Notice, however, that /earning is involved. 
Unless we undergo a process of learning, whether 
formal or informal, we must remain largely un- 
familiar with what art has to offer. The fact that 
we have eyes to see is no guarantee that we can 
automatically come to grips with the visual sym- 
bols of art. The person who condemns art be- 
cause of its apparent obscurity, who resents any 
visual presentation that deviates from the easily 
understood photographic view of the environ- 
ment, simply proclaims the fact that he has not 
vet involved himself in the necessary social adap- 
tation which leads to art appreciation. To learn 
to appreciate art one must participate in a pro- 
gram of studies, just as an English-speaking per- 
son would elect an organized study of Spanish 
should he wish to master this language. In art 
this study must begin at the earliest levels of 
schooling. 

Art appreciation includes a study of two closely 
linked aspects of artistic production. The first of 
these is the theme of the work under observation. 
Art presents as its theme the artist’s emotions and 
ideas about some phase of his existence. Even the 
so-called “non- -objective” art usually attempts to 
do this. We might note in passing that a theme of 
art may be based on any phase of life and not, as 
is sometimes supposed, only upon that of ideal 
beauty. 


Charles D. Gaitskell is Director of Art, Ontario De- 
partment of Education, Canada. 
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The second aspect is the design the artist has 
developed to present his emotions and ideas. Both 
design and theme are very personal to the artist 
and, unlike much verbal communication, are in 
no sense standardized. Thoughts and feelings and 
the design employed to express them are the 
artist’s own and are likely to be dissimilar to any 
other artistic statement. Lacking this uniqueness, 
the work would tend to be derivative and hence 
not art at all. In the uniqueness of artistic expres- 
sion lies its timeless and universal quality and 
often its difficulty in being understood. 

Like art itself, art appreciation is a pursuit sub- 
ject to strict disciplines. The work of art must be, 
as far as is humanly possible, the sole reference 
during the act of appreciation. Should a painting 
of a landscape, for example, lead one’s imagina- 
tion away into personal reminiscences of a sum- 
mer camp, such wandering of the stream of con- 
sciousness, while often pleasant enough, is actually 
irrelevant to the act of appreciation. Dewey 
summed up the matter when he said that appre- 
ciation “is esthetic when it adheres to an object 
formed by an expressive act, in the sense in which 
the act of expression has been defined.”? What 
the artist has to say, rather than our own senti- 
mentality, is the basis of art appreciation. 


In the Classroom 


Let us now consider some ways of promoting 
art appreciation in the classroom. At least three 
points of view regarding method have been ex- 
pressed. The first states that there should be no 
formal teaching since children are too immature 
to profit from such instruction. Rather, the 
teacher, once he surrounds the children with 
works of art, is supposed to assume an attitude 


1 Dewey, John. Art as Experience. New York: Minton 
Balch. 1934. p. 76. 





and do little else. The sec- 
ond advocates formal lessons at set intervals. The 
third suggests that teaching should occur in close 
association with the pupils’ production of art, 
and then only when the need is apparent. 

While the ‘ ‘protective awe” method has done 
little harm, it has not been noticeably effective 
and it has been demonstrated that children can 
learn to appreciate art through other methods. 
The formal method has also not proved to be 
especially effective. Twenty-five years or so ago 
it was very much in vogue and many of us will 
recall some of the literary vaporings of teachers 
instructing us to appreciate “famous master- 
pieces.” “Do you see the pretty lady?” we were 
asked as we looked at an inadequate reproduction 
of the Mona Lisa. “Why do you think she is 
smiling? Aren’t her hands pretty? Did she brush 
her hair this morning?” Such sentimentality only 
led us away from the work under observation. 
Even, however, when the teacher attempts to 
adhere more closely to the work, the formal 
method must, it seems, be held in some suspicion. 
“Urging people to like things,” says Munro, “or 
preaching about our own likes is not the most 
effective way to get results.” 

The third method, integrating expression and 
appreciation of art forms, although said to have 
some deficiencies, is today perhaps the most 
widely accepted and practiced. As the child 
works at, say, a painting or a textile to be deco- 
rated by the linoleum-block method, he becomes 
aware of such problems as the selection of a theme 
from his experience, the choice of tools and ma- 
terials and possible techniques. Sensing a need for 
instruction in order to realize his artistic goal, 
the child is usually in the well-known state of 
readiness to learn. After working with a specific 
theme or material, he knows what to look for in 
the work of others. Thus he can increase his in- 
sight into art through a close adherence to the 
work being studied. Some critics of this method 
have maintained that it demands more ability and 
knowledge than most teachers possess. In reply 
it is said that these demands are no more exacting 


of “protective awe”? 


2 Read, Herbert. Education Through Art. New York: 
Pantheon Books, Inc. 1945. p. 206. 

Munro, Thomas. “Power of Art Appreciation and 
Evaluation.” The Fortieth Yearbook of the National So- 


ciety for the Study of Education, 1941. p. 340. 
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than those in other areas where efficient teaching 
is expected. 

This method does, indeed, make many demands 
upon the teacher. Because he must make exten- 
sive use of art objects and visual aids, the teacher 
must have available reference works for the many 
types of art which the children may produce. 
He must be sufficiently familiar with this material 
to produce it at the right time and to point out 
its salient features with regard to both design and 
theme. Should the children be studying a religious 
theme in painting, for example, reproductions of 
works of Rouault, El Greco, Duccio, and Stanley 
Spencer might be studied. If religious sculpture is 
in progress, they might make the acquaintance of 
such diverse art as the figures on the west portal 
of the cathedral at Chartres and the bronzes of 
South India produced in the twelfth to fourteenth 
centuries. The teacher, of course, must be ex- 
tremely sensitive to the children’s ability to 
grasp the ideas being presented. Manifestly he 
must also be able to select works of art within 
both their comprehension and the context of their 
studies. The teacher, in other words, must know 
the children as well as the art involved. 

Fortunately, a reasonably adequate collection 
of art reproductions may be acquired without 
too much difficulty or expense. Never before have 
so many reproductions of commendably high 
quality been available. In addition, the teacher 
must employ other types of visual aids, including 
films, filmstrips, and slides. Actual works of art 
should also be used, of course, whenever they 
are available. Finally, many well-designed prac- 
tical objects, from cups and saucers to chairs and 
TV cabinets, may be used to good effect when 
design, especially in three dimensions, is being 
considered.* 

A study of art appreciation is of paramount 
importance in the education of every child. In 
art we find a record of man’s struggle toward 
civilization—a_ statement of his feelings and 
thoughts from age to age. Art is a language which 
every civilized being may be expected to under- 
stand and ev ery school should take steps to de- 
velop a vigorous and effective program to achieve 
this end. 


* Gaitskell, 
York: 


Charles D. Children and Their 
Harcourt, Brace. 1958. p. 428-38. 
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UR restless century, teeming with innovations 
and revolutions in many vital areas of human 
thought and activity, 

startling “changes in painting. A half- century of 
modern art has given jolt after jolt to long- 
accepted canons of ideal and traditional beauty. 
Today modern artists and modern art are no 
longer confined to obscure studies and specialists’ 
circles and dismissed as “half-baked.” Now, for 
ex ample, “Picasso” is almost a household word. 


A. L. Chanin is Staff Lecturer, 
ern Art, New York, New York. 


has also giv en birth to 





The Museum of Mod- 


THREE MUSICIANS. 
(summer). Collection Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. Mrs. 
Simon Guggenheim Fund. 
PICASSO, Pablo. Spanish. Born 
1881. Lives in France. 


Ig2! 


This, one of the most famous 
Cubist compositions, is also one 
of the final major paintings in 
that style. The starting point of 
the composition is a clown in 
white playing a recorder, a har- 
lequin with a guitar, and a 
domino—a masquerade figure in 
a monk’s costunte, not a monk— 
with a bearded mask and a score 
of music on his lap—seated be- 
fore a table. A dog lies on the 
floor. With brilliant inventive- 
ness, Picasso makes a classic de- 
sign through Cubist emphasis on 
geometric shapes and the flatten- 
ing out of deep space and solid 
bodies—one of the most impres- 
sive departures from representa- 
tionalism: into an independent 


harmony, beguiling, brooding, 
and stirring. 
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L. CHANIN 


Some world-famous museums are dedicated to 
collecting, preserving, and exhibiting modern art 
only; and homes where the television set has yet 
to displace books contain reproductions of modern 
art and lavishly-illustrated volumes on modern 
artists that would have been unthinkable only a 
decade ago. 

However, transformations achieved by the un- 
conventional, key, modern artists have been so 
forceful and uncompromising that “modern art” 
still remains a fighting word to multitudes. But its 
dramatic success and its enthusiastic world-wide 








acceptance by so many art lovers have been 
achieved against the barriers of inertia in think- 
ing, of massive entrenched prestige, and of even 
the financial interests of important major galleries. 
It’s a remarkable success story; the pioneers who 
braved public and critical laughter to collect 
















LONDON BRIDGE. 1906. Collection Museum of Modern Art, New York. Gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Zadok. 


DERAIN, Andre. French. 1880-1954. 


Shortly after the turn of the century, a band of artists, with Matisse as their leading 

figure, initiated an art of bold drawing, startling contrasts, pure, intense colors, and 
sweeping rhythms. Shocked by their dash and strength, a critic labeled their work : 
“Fauves” (wild beasts). As with “Impressionism,” what was once a label of derision be- 

came an honored name describing a significant, pioneering style. Here Derain portrays 

London, not as a misty nocturne in the style of Whistler but through his own dashing, 

vibrant response. Derain creates a vivid painting in which the sky is orange, the water 

emerald green, and the buses and figures are dots of radiant bold color. 
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modern art have created a movement so broad 
and so fundamental that no person sincerely in- the 
terested in the culture of our time can brush aside sty 
or ignore modern art. als 
Just what is modern art? When did it begin? Po 
What are its key characteristics? ; me 
; co 
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im 
THREE JUDGES. 1913. Collection Museum i oni 
of Modern Art, New York. Sam A. Lewisohn , 
Bequest. / ae 
ROUAULT, Georges. French. 1871-1958. es 
Rouault is a master of expressionism. This style f se 
employs purposeful distortion of shapes and sh 
colors in order to convey forcefully a fervent, oa 
emotional, inner meaning. Here the artist’s por- 
trayal of massive figures and ponderous, brutal | 
faces achieves an eloquent indictment of the al 
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By modern art is meant, in general, the art of 
the present and recent past. While the dominant 
style is abstraction in its many forms, modern art 
also ranges from fool-the-eye realism (trompe- 
Poeil) to expressionism and fantasy. To some, 
modern art begins in 1907 with cubism; others 
consider the debut of fauvism in 1905 as the true 
starting point. The art from about 1880—post- 
impressionism—is also seen as the magic mile- 
stone, and some consider the crucial moment the 
explosion of impressionism about 1870 or Manet’s 
crisp, clear color and flat, non-photographic 
treatment, as in his nude Olympia of 1863. The 
search for true beginnings also goes back to 
shortly after the French Revolution, with Goya’s 
stormy art. 

More specifically, however, modern art is the 
art of the last fifty years and is composed of a 
broad variety of sty les including many contend- 
ing voices w hich express or convey the visions of 
our century. Taken together, of course, they 
make a fascinating composite. It is a testament to 
man’s initiative and individuality in an ever- 
widening age of machines and conformity that 
his paintings seek to challenge preconceived ideas 
—just as space missiles reject all ideas of speed, 
motion, and space. 

The complicating factor of the teeming variety 
of modern art is due, in part, to the fact that to- 
day one can see many widely differing cultures 
in our wealth of museums and exhibitions, to 
greater ease of travel, and to the tremendous in- 
crease in art books and photographs which ex- 
plore and present the treasures of many centuries 
and many lands. Thus like so many other things 
in our time, development in art is multiplied and 
telescoped. In the past, a style took a long time 
to ripen and mature. But w ‘hat might have been 
a revolution simmering for generations can now 
be compressed into a ‘decade. And when to this 
multitudinous array of idioms is added the in- 
nate, restless, revolutionary sense of our time, the 
desire to blast new paths, and the opposition of 
those who are unable or unwilling to grasp the 
art of our time, confusion results on the part of 
the well-meaning gallery-goer. These same quali- 
ties, however, provide a stimulating chance to 
choose, to glimpse new vistas. 

From the plenitude of styles, two emerge as 
the most truly new. The sharpest break with the 
art of the past is represented by Cubism and Ab- 
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COMPOSITION (3). 1914. Collection Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York. Mrs. 
Simon Guggenheim Fund. (This is one of 
four canvases painted as a mural ensemble.) 


KANDINSKY, Wassily. Russian. 1866- 
1944. Worked in Germany and France. 


Kandinsky is credited with painting the 
first abstraction about 1910. Abstract art, 
he said, was “the realism of the visionary,” 
and he wrote that “the observer must learn 


to look at the pictures ...as form and color 
combinations . . . as a representation of 


mood and not as a representation of ob- 
jects.” His early abstractions, like this one, 
were rich, sonorous in color, alive with lilt- 
ing, animated forms, charged with dynam- 
ism, bouyant and lively. 








straction and it is these two styles that have given 
modern art its most distinctive appearance, its 
boldest slogan, its most avant-garde credo. To the 
extent that these styles changed painting and 
sculpture—and, incidentally, architecture, design, 
typography, fabrics, etc.—and traditional notions 
of beauty, meaning, and matter, they have met 
with the ‘deepest resistance. Yet here, in the sharp 
elimination of representationalism, is the great 
divide between pictures of the past and pictures 
of the present. 

It must be understood that to champion the art 
of today is not to state that, automatically, mod- 
ern art is superior to the art of the past. Progress 
in art is not like progress in technology. For ex- 
ample, a train is indisputably a better means of 
rapid transportation than a stagecoach. But art— 
the expression of human insight and experience 
—does not develop through qualitative progress. 


Cubism (or Surrealism), for example, is not in- 
evitably better than earlier styles. True, a new 
style adds a new insight, a new resource to the 
mainstream of expression, but unless the individ- 
ual artist happens to be a greater genius or talent 
than an earlier one, a new style or more modern 
painting is not, of itself, better or a symbol of 
progress. However, great as the enduring works 
of the accumulated ages may be (and modern art 
represents less than a century), each epoch has 
something to say specifically about itself and, 
therefore, must find a language of its own. 
3ecause most modern paintings differ so dras- 
tically from so much of the art of the past, they 
can appeal only to an open mind, a mind willing 
to think boldly and to weigh a new point of view. 
Then the exciting visual language of modern art, 
its sheer beauty, drama, and imaginative humor 
and its eye-appealing design, will discover a whole 





THE PERSISTENCE OF MEMORY. 1931. Collection Museum of Modern Art. 


New York. Given anonymously. 


DALI, Salvador. Spanish. Born 1904. Worked in Paris. To U.S.A. 1940. 


Surrealism strongly influenced literature and painting in the 1930's. Surrealist paint- 


ings are cryptic, bizarre, 


sometimes filled with irony or foreboding. The Surreal- 


ists believed that dreams and hallucinations gave deeper insights into man than the 


everyday world of self-conscious logic. 


This, one of the most famous of Surreal- 


ist fantasies, is tmbued with an eerie sense of endless space, the weight of time 


and memory, and decay. The odd object in the 


center, covered by a watch, is a 


double image, a fetal sea creature that also becomes a human profile. 
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new world and gain a new understanding of our 
own turbulent, tradition-shattering century. Ig- 
norance is a barrier here as elsewhere. In the ever- 
true words of Samuel “Art hath an 
enemy called ignorance.” 

The chief key in the understanding of modern 
art lies, of course, not in words and debates but 
in active exposure to the best paintings. Exposure 
in itself is not enough—or a museum guard would 
be a Berenson. As with all worthwhile things in 
life, rewards are in great part the result of effort, 
whether it concerns the full enjoyment of a world 
series or the pleasures of poetry. And not among 
the least rewards is a greater understanding of 
qualities in the old masters. New understanding 
is dynamic and influences and affects all in its 
sphere. 


Johnson, 


One of the most misunderstood aspects of mod- 
ern—and old master—art is distortion. For several 
centuries, fidelity to representationalism, the con- 
quest of visible appearance, was the hallmark of 
progressive art in time, the refuge of bathos, sen- 
timentality, and poverty of creative ideas. There- 
fore, modern masters like Cezanne or Gauguin, 
and in our time a host of painters from Matisse 
on, have turned their backs on making faithful 
or near-faithful replicas of appearance to explore 
the world of expression in free variations and de- 
partures from natural appearance. This is simply 
another step in the endless aim of instilling new 
life in an art when the conventional ideas become 
shopworn and incapable of yielding the thrill of 
fresh experience. But the lay man labels it “dis- 
tortion”—distortion from the uncomplimentary 
view point of its dic tionary meaning—to twist out 
of shape, or misrepresent, or change the true 
meaning. In painting, however, distortion means 
the need to alter or modify literal appearance in 
order to express more emphatically the artist's 
point of view and to infuse the canvas with a fresh 
design. In order to select and extract from the 
many possible meanings within a form or a scene 
that which is most meaningful or suitable for his 
precise purpose, the artist must select, modify, 
and alter. The rest is discarded or negated. Thus 
distortion is in reality purposeful selection. Artists 
have distorted drastically in the past, as well as at 
present. It is, indeed, a moot question whether 
artists use more distortion today than they did, 
for example, in the art of medieval times or in 
Egyptian art. 
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A GAY REPAST. 
Hauge, New York. 


Gabriel 


1928. Collection Mrs. 


KLEE, Paul. Swiss. 1879-1940. Worked in Germany. 
One of the most audacious, witty, and inventive art- 
ists of our time, Paul Klee created a host of nimble, 
memorable fantasies. These were often based on pic- 
torial parody and visual puns. Klee’s forms and colors 
were inspired by the direct, expressive quality of 
primitive art and were transformed by his wit into 
sophisticated, whimsical conments. 


The layman finds it necessary to distort words 
for similar, expressive reasons. He remarks, “It’s 
raining cats and dogs,” or, “I feel sky-high.” In 
the hands of an artist with words, distortion be- 
comes poetry. “Thy neck is like the tower of 
David, builded for an armoury,” chants Solomon 
in the Song of Songs. Shakespeare speaks of 
man whose blood is very Blake 


uf 3 iger, tige ‘a 


snow-broth.” 
makes you feel a tiger by writing, * 
burning bright.” In the same way, an E | Greco 
r light and dark in a dramatic Rem- 
brandt, the whirling rhythms of a van Gogh, the 
flat, bright colors in a Matisse, 


elongation, 0 


the cubes and 
planes in a cubist picture, the double-image faces 
in recent Picasso portraits—all are deviations from 
naturalism and aim to give an insight through dis- 
tortion that would not be quite the same as de- 
picting the bald, visual fact. 

But if styles and standards are so new 
we to judge good from bad? 


, how are 
Of course, it isn’t 
easy to determine the greats, to elect the majors 


ay 








from the minors, when the art is, so to speak, still 
hot from the easel. Time helps in judging. We 
can be fairly confident in deciding who was im- 
portant when we look at old masters; but the old 
masters were the modernists of their period. 
Some, like Raphael or Titian, were highly appre- 
ciated by their contemporaries; but others, like 
El Greco or Vermeer, had to wait centuries for 
full recognition of their great worth. More re- 
cent examples of the once-scorned or rejected 
include the Impressionists and artists like Gauguin 
and van Gogh. Inevitably time will sift out to- 
day’s artists. The best w ill become the old masters 
of the twentieth century. 

Which ones? Naturally, it is never easy or safe 
to anticipate posterity ’s long view. All the scores 
are not yet in. While we believe that, by and 
large, the last century honored the wrong paint- 
ers, it is improbable that our judgments about our 
own contemporaries will in all instances prove 
just. However, this is not important; it should 
not deter the alert individual from attempting to 
appraise and enjoy contemporary art. For to 
avoid taking sides, to turn from picking and 
choosing thoughtfully, and hopefully, would 
mean, in one engrossing area of human thought, 
an abdication from the present, to play the army 
half-safe, to live in the past. 

Right or wrong, the adventurous individual 
can share in the thrill of deciding, of taking sides, 
long before history and afterthought hand down 
the decision. 
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CHRISTINA’S WORLD. (1948). Col- 
lection Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. Purchase. 
WYETH, Andrew. 
1917. 

Andrew Wyeth’s clear-cut, meticulous, 
sharp-focus reality presents an objective 
vision with overtones of mood and mean- 
ing. Here, space and greyish colors are 
effectively employed to depict a bleak 
landscape. Christina is a neighbor of the 
artist. “Her physical limitations are ap- 
palling,’ wrote Wyeth. “The challenge 
to me was to do justice to her extraordi- 
nary conquest of a life which most peo- 
ple would consider hopeless. Christina’s 
world is outwardly limited but in this 
painting I tried to convey how unlimited 
it really is.” 


American. Born 
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VILBUR A. YAUCH 


T is an open secret that the preparation pro- 
gram for elementary school teachers is inade- 
quate in the area of art instruction. Even the 

better programs of preparation find it difficult 
to provide for more than one or two courses in 
art education. Those of us engaged in the work 
of teacher education will usually readily admit 
that we wish more time could be devoted to the 
preparation of elementary school teachers in all 
of the special areas—art, music, physical educa- 
tion—than can be found in the already overloaded 
four- year preparation program. 

The natural outcome of this deficiency in ade- 
quate preparation leaves the average prospective 
teacher with a feeling of futility and a fear of 
venturing into an area in which he feels unfamiliar 
and uneasy. He probably has been eng. yA 
convinced that art is a pretty esoteric field i 
which he is a virtual stranger, and that he can 
hope to be an effective guide of children’s art ex- 
periences only if he has the skills of an artist. His 
natural reaction is to pray that he will get a 
teaching assignment in which art instruction will 
be delegated to someone else. 


Staffing Patterns 

Superintendents, faced with the necessity of 
providing children with well-rounded programs 
in all areas, are conscious of the need of bolster- 
ing the average teacher’s weaknesses in art in- 
struction with some kind of special help. This 


Wilbur A. Yauch is Associate Dean of Instruction in 
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will usually take one of several forms: either an 
art “supervisor” will be employed to work with 
all elementary teachers in the system, or an art 


“consultant” or “special teacher” will be pro- 

vided to help meet this need. Occasionally, su- 
perintendents and principals have tried to solve 
the problem by making sure that one of the regu- 
lar classroom teachers in the school has a special 
strength in art and can take over a good share of 
the art teaching from others on a sort of depart- 
mentalized basis. In any event, in most well- 
organized school systems one is almost sure to 
find some kind of a ‘special art instructor. 

This practical solution to a difficult problem 
might not be so bad if it weren’t for the fact that. 
a great deal of confusion exists in the minds of 
the art teacher, the classroom teacher, and the 
administration with regard to the role and rela- 
tionship of one to the other. In many systems the 
art “supervisor” is a staff officer in the superin- 
tendent’s office who often sets up an arbitrarily 
determined program mandated for all elementary 
school teachers and who supervises regularly the 
work of the teacher. If the elementary school 
principal is involved in this arrangement at all, 
it is usually confined to a knowledge of when 
the supervisor is scheduled to be in the building. 
The classroom teacher has a set of specific in- 
structions which are to be followed during the 
supervisor's absence and is often apprehensive of 
the next visit lest he has failed to live up to ex- 
pectations. It does not take an oracle to discover 
that this is a poor way to go about dev eloping i in 
teachers and children a love of art. 

More modern conceptions have leaned toward 
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the idea of the art teacher as a “consultant,” but 
little meaning is given to the new term. Too many 
times it is a case of “a rose by any other name. .. .” 
For successful consultation to take place there 
should be some kind of equality between those 
who are conferring. It is quite clear that a regular 
classroom teacher has little to consult about if he 
feels ignorant of the desirable procedures and ob- 
jectives of art instruction. The consequence is 
likely to be a failure to consult at all, or the neces- 
sity of the art teacher’s imposing his authority on 
the art activity. 

When the specialist is considered a “teacher” 
of art, the situation is not particularly improved. 
One art teacher spreading himself thinly over 
too wide an area of responsibility i is likely to dis- 
cover that very little art is taught. It is not likely 
that in the foreseeable future superintendents will 
have either the money or the desire to provide 
each school with an adequate amount of help in 
this special field—or any others, for that matter. 
And the future seems even dimmer when one 
undertakes to get any kind of agreement among 
either regular classroom teachers or art specialists 
concerning what is meant by ‘ ‘adequate!” 

The notion of the “self-contained” faculty for 
each school has had its day in court and has been 
found wanting. This conception assumes that it 
is both practicable and possible to staff each 
school with regular classroom teachers who rep- 
resent a wide variety of strong specialties, one of 
which would be a special competency in the area 
of art instruction. Through a system of depart- 
mentalization the “art teacher” would trade spe- 
cialties with other teachers—the “music teacher,” 
for instance—so that all specialties would be 
taught to each grade. The disadvantages and de- 
ficiencies of this system are too obvious to men- 
tion. It is readily apparent to any practicing 
school principal that the children would see pre- 
cious little of a teacher who was spending a con- 
siderable amount of time each week in other 
classrooms. 


Successful Working Techniques 


The purpose of cataloguing these difficulties 
and building up a case against the specialist is not 
to counsel despair. During my many years in 
public schools, I was deeply impressed by the re- 
sults achieved by 


several art instructors who 


ik 


worked with outstanding success in the schools of 
which I was the principal. I firmly believe that 
this success was made possible by two important 
factors: 


1) The art instructor considered herself a 
teacher of teachers. 

2) There was a clear and unequivocal under- 
standing among all the teachers concerning their 
mutual relationships. 


It was my good fortune in two different 
schools to have had art instructors who worked 
with ease, with good human relations, and with 
considerable success in a faculty of regular teach- 
ers who made no special claim to competence in 
art. And yet I remember with a twinge of nos- 
talgia the rich and rewarding experiences in art 
the children had under the direction of these reg- 
ular teachers. 

In one elementary school an art specialist was 
assigned to the building for two days a week. 
Before beginning a schedule of supervision in the 
school, the art teacher discussed with me the basic 
principles and objectives of art education, in 
order, I suspect, to discover how much educat- 
ing she had to accomplish with the principal. We 
decided that it would be well to have a thorough 
exploration of the subject in a series of teachers’ 
meetings. At these meetings the art specialist pre- 
sented and discussed a wealth of art activities 
and materials which were available to the class- 
room. teacher. Subsequently, she established a 
series of workshops in which the teachers had 
opportunities to participate directly in the kind 
of art activities they would introduce in their 
own classrooms. 

After these preliminary activities and a full 
discussion of the ways in which the art and class- 
room teachers would work together, a blank 
schedule was posted in the principal’s office, 
marked off in half-hour periods, with two col- 
ummns to be filled in by the teacher. One column 
was for the teacher’s name and grade, the other 
to indicate the specific purpose for inviting the 
art teacher’s help. 

During the nearly eight years this system was 
used, it was a rare day when the art teacher had 
a free period to spend with me discussing the de- 
velopment of the program. Of course, some 
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teachers called on the art specialist more than 
others. But with the concrete evidence in front 
of her, it was an easy matter for the art teacher 
to keep an accurate record of the extent to which 
she was getting around to all teachers and which 
teachers were not availing themselves of her 
services. When a teacher who was particularly 
weak in art was found to be using the freedom 
of self-scheduling to avoid his responsibility, it 
was a simple matter to meet this person in the 
hall “accidentally” and remark about the fact 
that the art teacher had not had a chance to work 
in that classroom. Inevitably, that teacher’s name 
miraculously appeared on the schedule for the 
next time. 

In another school it was my good fortune to 
have an art teacher attached full-time to the staff, 
with a special art studio in which she and the 
children could work with amply provided art 
materials and equipment. In this situation it was 
entirely possible for the regular classroom teacher 
to argue rather successfully that, since the art 
teacher was so competent and art facilities so gen- 
erously provided in the special room, the class- 
room teacher had no special responsibility in the 
area. 

After many conferences with the art teacher, 
she and I agreed that this would be an unwise 
delegation of full responsibility to the art teacher. 
We agreed that there were at least two closely 
related but separable aspects of art education— 
the functional and the creative. We defined func- 
tional art as the use of art media and activities 
as a part of the regular program of learning in 
the classroom—an example of which might be 
the construction of a mural depicting some cul- 
minating experience in the social studies. Crea- 
tive art, which, of course, would be an aspect of 
the construction of a mural, might also occur in 
the art studio and be completely divorced from 
any other learning in which the child was en- 
gaged. For instance, I was fascinated with the 
ability of this art teacher to give children a piece 
of clay and tell them to work it in their hands 
until it “felt good.” Through the exclusive use of 
the tactile sense some rather amazing art objects 
were created. It is in such classes that it is entirely 
permissible, if not downright mandatory, that 
children produce pink elephants, houses that 
don’t look like houses, and art forms that have no 
apparent relation to reality. 
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It was clear that the purely creative forms of 
art expression could be best encouraged in the 
studio, but we felt that the more functional as- 
pects should take place in the regular classroom. 
As a result of agreements reached with the teach- 
ers, the art teacher spent about half of her time 
in the classroom helping the regular teacher to 
integrate art experiences into the instructional 
program. 


The Principal's Role 


I am aware that other articles in this series will 
discuss more fully the role of the principal in 
the art program, but I should like to summarize 
briefly my own conclusions as a result of nearly 
sixteen years of working with outstanding and 
creative art teachers. 


1. The main contribution of a good principal 
lies in helping the art teacher to create a favor- 
able climate for instruction in the school. Taking 
part in the art workshop and “dabbling” in un- 
familiar media will go a long way toward estab- 
lishing this climate. 

2. Making sure that there is a clear understand- 
ing between the art teacher and others concern- 
ing the role of the specialist is a mandatory pre- 
requisite to success. This objective can best be 
accomplished by a series of staff meetings where 
frank discussion and agreement are clearly en- 
couraged. 

3. Good art teachers need proper materials, 
equipment, and space, as well as encouragement. 
These the principal must help to provide. 

4- A creative and enriched art program needs 
interpretation and support from the building 
principal, particularly as it affects the parents and 
the central administration. The principal will need 
to be sufficiently well acquainted with the pro- 
gram to be able to reassure parents that this is not 
one of the “fads and frills,” and to emphasize with 
the superintendent that ample provisions must be 
name for a defensible program. 

Above all, the principal must demonstrate 
ww his own behavior that he has a deep apprecia- 
tion and high values for art education. Perhaps 
the best way of proving to teachers that there is 
nothing to fear in revealing ignorance or un- 
familiarity with creative art is for the principal to 
lead the way in “rushing in where angels fear to 
tread.” 

















N view of the extreme diversity of patterns 
of thought and practice of education through 
the length and breadth of so vast a country as 

India, it seems rather presumptuous to title this 
article as above. The clause in the national con- 
stitution, “Education is a state subject,” defines 
one of the autonomous rights of the states com- 
posing a nation which is essentially democratic. 
But if this nation, which literally became one na- 
tion only in 1947 after a long period of rule by 
Britain, is to survive as one nation, its educators, 
philosophers, artists, and poets must think and 
practice in terms of the whole country. And so 
my attempt to formulate a thought-structure of 
art education in the country as a whole is not out 
of place. 

Art is not an arbitrary discipline which can be 
introduced in a school system and to which the 
child has to be subjected. It is a potential mani- 
festation of the natural order of things, of na- 
tional genius. It is a social phenomenon of the 
highest order, a personal phenomenon of deepest 
significance. And it is precisely from this that it 
derives its educational importance. “That art is 
an essential instrument in the development of 
human consciousness” is the thesis dev eloped by 
Herbert Read in his book entitled Icon and Idea. 


ART and 
ART EDUCATION 
in INDIA 


PRABHA SAHASRABUDHE 





In this issue, devoted to art education for 
children, it seemed appropriate to include an 
article about art in some country other than 
our own. This article reports on the back- 
ground and current status of art and education 
in India. The author, Prabha Sahasrabudhe, is 
Art Therapist for The Institute for Special 
Education, Arverne, Long Island, New York. 
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It is that significant activity by which man not 
only brings the visible world into consciousness 
but by its very nature forces or activates him to 
attempt to integrate his inner consciousness (1 
would like to call this “religiosity”) with the 
outer reality. Art and art education thus can be- 
come a tool in the hands of an Indian to come to 
terms with his rich past and his utterly poor 
present. 

André Malraux, in The Voices of Silence, em- 
phasizes that art is not merely the reflection of a 
particular world but rather an expression of its 
values. He holds that art is conditioned by the 
metaphysical relation of man to the universe. In 
other words, the philosophy of the people which 
defines or dictates this relationship of the individ- 
ual members to the cosmic universe plays a domi- 
nant role in their expression in visual-plastic arts. 

This relationship depends on the conditions of 
a national community, levels of its culture, and 
the status of its civilization. Individuals who de- 
fine and, unfortunately, most of the time dictate 
this relationship are the philosophers, educators, 
artists, and poets. They may choose to become 
breeders of fixity and rigidity or they may be- 
come the nucleus of dynamisms that turn a na- 
tion into a marching community. 

So we see that art education potentially can 
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become a tremendously constructive force in na- 
tional revival. 


Philosophy of Indian Art 


Before I proceed to write about Indian art and 
art education, let me very briefly sketch the 
philosophy underlying Indian art. An important 
philosopher and educator, Professor S. N. Das 
Gupta, writes as follows in Fundamentals of In- 
dian Art: “Each nation has a particular genius of 
its own and therefore a particular way of expres- 
sion. The Indian mind expressed its feeling of 
beauty . . . they had always valued spiritual con- 
cepts and love of nature more than anything else. 
So we find that in the apperception and creation 
of the beautiful, nature plays an important part 
and in painting of the deities and human beings 
the inner dominant character overflows the 
created forms.” 

Professor Das Gupta defines beauty to be di- 
rectly intuited and universal in nature. It is a 
sense of extraordinary delight beyond personal 
joy and personal emotion. It is a state of know- 
ing, a realization of having come to an end. It is 
that creative movement towards the transcen- 
dental element which impregnates the product 
with emotional thrill. 

This philosophy, it seems, explains the Indian 
art that the West knows. This is the art, “old In- 
dian art,” that dominates the contributions to in- 
ternational exhibitions, Unesco publications, and 
cultural exchanges. Many in this country are ac- 
quainted with the Ajanta frescoes of the fourth to 
sixth centuries, Rajasthani miniatures of the six- 
teenth century, Buddha at Mathura of the fifth 
century, and the Siva temple at Tanjore of the 
early eleventh century. It is probable that the 
artists of this period were motivated by a re- 
ligious urge. “For in Indian art there is alw avs a 
religious urge, a looking beyond, such as prob- 
ably inspired the builders of great cathedrals of 
Europe. Beauty is conceived as subjective, not 
objective; it is a thing of the spirit, though it may 
also take lovely shape i in form or matter... the 
ancient Indians loved beauty also but they sought 
to put some deeper significance in their work, 
some vision of inner truth as they saw it.”? 


1 Nehru, Jawaharlal. Discovery of India. New York: 
The John Day Company. 1946. p. 205. 
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E. B. Havell, one of the first few Englishmen 
to look at indigenous art with admiration, also 
writes in a vein that hypothesizes a closeness of 
the Indian masses to their art form. Havell says 
that the intention of Indian art was to make the 
central ideas of philosophy and religion intelligi- 
ble to the masses. He goes on to say, in his book 
The Ideals of Indian Art, “that Hindu art was 
successful in its educational purpose may be in- 
ferred from the fact . . . that the Indian peasantry 

. are among the most cultured of their class 
anywhere in the world.” 

This attachment of the people to their art 
forms, this manifestation of dominance of Indian 
character in their expressive activities, was some- 
how, somewhere in history, snapped apart. It is 
obvious that the society—religious and spiritual 
—that Das Gupta and Hav ell talk of somehow 
vaporized during the period of the last hundred 
vears. Art in India today, in spite of the various 
revivalist forces and trends, is not a mass-infused 
phenomenon. There is a very insignificant per- 
centage among the nine percent literate popula- 
tion who are in any way connected with the cul- 
tural revival of the country. I would surmise that 
the Indian intelligentsia is as far removed from the 
problems of art and art education today as the 
Indian civil service aspirants were from the In- 
dian liberation movement during the 1920's. I am 
not talking of the potential sensibility of the peo- 
ple in general for creative arts. I am referring to 
the consciousness of the phenomenon of art—of 
the importance of art education in the scheme 
of the educational-cultural revival and the place 
of the artist in the society. 

The factors and forces behind this break may 
be many. Some of these are obvious; others need 
to be identified and studied through intensive re- 
search work. 


Changing Patterns of Indian Education 


With the dawn of freedom, India has under- 
taken a tremendous task of face lifting as well as 
spirit lifting. Though the changes proposed and 
brought about during the first decade of freedom 
may ‘not be revolutionary, they are very signifi- 

cant. As such, it becomes worthwhile to look into 
the changing patterns of education in the country 
of India. 








In conformity with its democratic ideal, India 
decided to expand her educational facilities so that 
all her citizens might enjoy equality of oppor- 
tunity. Simultaneously, she has undertaken a xe 
construction of her educational system to make it 
a suitable instrument of her new needs and aspira- 
tions. 

In ancient India there existed a network of edu- 
cational institutions, hermitage schools, monaster- 
ies, craft guilds, academies, and universities. Some 
of them are reputed to have specialized in specific 
studies. 

Disintegration of Indian society may have be- 
gun earlier, but it seems that it was during the 
Moghul rule (late sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies) that the curbing of the freedom of 
thought and the inhibition of creative effort be- 
gan. The arts no longer were aspirations and ex- 
plorations in freedom but became subservient to 
the patronage of the Moghul court. Though 
some brilliant painting, sculpture, and architecture 
was produced during the period, it had the limita- 
tions of a ballad, a portrait, a monument, or 
memoir. During the last one hundred years of 
English rule, beginning in 1858, this process of 
disintegration, of separation of art, education, 
and other integral human activities from the peo- 
ple, was finalized. 

The immediate aim of English education in In- 
dia was to create a class of low-paid functionaries 
to help in the administration of the country. As 
such, and necessarily so, the fine arts, technical 
education, and primary education were neg- 
lected, nay abandoned. 

Of course, then, the reconstruction in educa- 
tion is a stupendous task. Considering the reports 
of the progress made during the last decade, I 
have all hopes that very soon we will be among 
the well-educated nations of the world. Statistics 
show an increase in the number of children en- 
rolled in primary schools, in the total number of 
primary schools, and in the number of teachers 
who are currently enrolled in the various train- 
ing schools. 

The most important contributions towards 
building up a creative and new type of educa- 
tional philosophy suited to the needs of resurgent 
India were made by Rabindranath Tagore at San- 
tiniketan and Mahatma Gandhi at Sevagram. 
Their basic philosophies of education contribute 
immensely to the importance of creative arts in 
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the child’s education. Gandhiji? never claimed 
to be a thoroughbred educator, yet his definition 
of education as “that which gives us freedom” 
is a concept still to be understood. Basic educa- 
tion substitutes work and activity for the printed 
book as essentials of education. Gandhiji’s con- 
cept of basic education insists that all work be 
purposeful in relation to the basic realities of the 
country and be productive in terms of the basic 
needs of the community. But the real Gandhian 
contribution lies in the social outlook he seeks 
to impart through craftwork. Education thus be- 
comes a struggle for freedom: freedom from ig- 
norance, from inefficiency, from insecurity, from 
oppression, from exploitation, and from injus- 
tice. 

While Gandhiji looked up to education as a 
social and economic face lifter, Tagore sought to 
make education a joyous adventure to the child. 
Tagore wants an “educational institution to be 
a place where we can work together, in common 
pursuit of truth, share together our common 
heritage and realize that artists in all parts of the 
world have created forms of beauty—not for a 
particular race but for the whole of mankind.” 
In short, “whereas Gandhiji concentrates on the 
eternal problems of evil and evolves a philosophy 
of action something iike a simplified version of 
Karma-yoga suited to the needs and abilities of 
every individual, Tagore centers his philosophy 
on the joy of life, the eternal ananda of realization 
and expression which does not exclude action.” ® 

Both the systems, though in seemingly different 
context, give central importance to creative art. 
Tagore insists that “‘a large part of man can never 
find its expression in the mere language of words. 
It must therefore seek for its other languages of 
lines and colors, of sounds and movements.” 

These basic elements of Indian character— 
Gandhiji’s truth and non-violence and Tagore’s 
message of love and brotherhood—should be- 
come the watchwords of Indian education today. 
There has been a lot of controversy in the nation 


2 Eprtor’s Nore: This spelling of Ghandhi’s name, fre- 
quently used by the Indian people, indicates the close, 
personal feeling of affection and repect which the people 
of India have for Mahatma Gandhi. 

8 Sarkar, S. C. “Education in Free India and Its Central 
Purpose.” The Viswa Bharati Quarterly. Vol. XIII. Parts 
a, B 
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about these two schemes which has at times been 
stretched to the limits to show the diversity 
within our country. To me it is perfectly possible 
to include the “Gandhian element within the Ta- 
gore scheme, thereby making the latter more 
vigorous in its directive influence on social life 
and saving it from the risk of social inconse- 
quence.” The effect of these two profound think- 
ers has been widespread, both on federal and state 
levels. 

One must note, however, the contribution of 
private schools, especially the public schools, to 
art education in India. The name is a misnomer, 
but it describes a private school built on the Eng- 
lish public school idea. These schools have had 
art teachers trained at Tagore’s school at Santini- 
ketan and have some very outstanding art de- 
partments. This became possible because of the 
greater resources and freedom these schools could 
command, since after independence these schools 
have made remarkable adjustments to the new 
needs of the country and should rightfully be- 
come centers of educational experiment as well 
as grounds for training leadership. 


Art in India Today 


Now I am ready to picture the present state of 
art in India. I do not know if one can say that 
art education during the last ten years has re- 
ceived its share of attention in the national re- 
construction. It is true as K. G. Saiyiddin points 
out: “Whatever may have been the position in 
the past there is so much of interchange of 
thought, persons and techniques today that art 
impulses flow from one part of the world to an- 
other, so while artistic genius and traditions of a 
people must naturally take their basic quality 
from the national life, they cannot remain un- 
affected by the outside trends and experiments.” ¢ 

To get an idea of the art impulse of the nation, 
some speculations as to the art-beat of the nation 
are in order. 

In recent years there has been recognition that 
it is one of the duties of the states to foster cul- 
tural activities of various kinds. Programs for 
developing the cultural life of communities have 
been launched by various state departments of 


* Saiyiddin, K. G., ed. “Education and Art.” Unesco 
Symposium. Zeigfeld Edwin. p. 79. 
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education. In the same spirit the government of 
India reorganized its department of education as 
the Department of Education and Art and 
through the last few years has established acad- 
emies of (1) letters (Sahitya), (2) visual arts 
(Kala), and (3) drama, dance and music (Natak 
Sangeet) at the national level. This looks like a 
very commendable project, but along with the 
academies there have been instituted President’s 
certificates and awards, gold medals, and ribbons. 
Of course, as a consequence, a race to reach the 
golden pinnacle starts. Thus well-meaning but 
misdirected state intervention hampers creative 
freedom. In a democracy, during the process of 
rebuilding of a national sensibility, what the peo- 
ple need is freedom in terms of facilities, oppor 
tunities, materials, and media rather than a re- 
striction imposed by competition at the national 
or state levels. The award kind of motivation will 
necessarily lead the artists and the painters back 
into the patronage of the Moghul court. 

It is very sad indeed that even Shankar who 
conceived and brought to fruition the idea of an 
exhibition of the art work of the world’s chil- 
dren, and who is presently engaged, I believe, in 
trying to establish a permanent gallery for such 
a cause, should find it necessary to award prizes 
and medals. 

We do need a national museum to collect and 
present Indian art. We do need museums and 
galleries dedicated to contemporary art—the 
more the better. But these should become a 
means of keeping alive a process of constant 
growth and not a measure of “having arrived.” 

Indian painting today is sadly lacking in its 
national genius. The federal government should 
chalk out programs to foster this component of 
art education. Of course, there are sentimental 
revivalists who would rather go back to the clas- 
sical Indian than face the conflicts which the con- 
temporary artist must face. For me “there is but 
one way to save a classic: to give up revering 
him [the classic artist] and use him for our own 
salvation—that is, to lay aside his classicism, to 
bring him close to us, to make him contemporary, 
to set his pulse going again with an injection of 
blood from our own veins, whose ingredients are 
our passions . . . and our problems.” ® 





5 Gasset, 
Within.” 


Jose Ortega y. “In Search of Goethe from 
Partisan Review. Vol. XVI. No. 12. p. 1186. 








Then there is a group of painters in the metro- 
politan cities, inspired by the impressionists, post- 
impressionists, expressionists, and other painters 
of Europe. They have remained mere imitators, 
having failed to imbibe the spirit and flavor of 
that last quarter of the nineteenth century Eu- 
rope. 

Aesthetic sensibility is necessarily an integra- 
tion of the outer reality (affected by outside 
trends and experiments) and the inner subjective 
activity (conditioned by artistic genius and tra- 
ditions of the people.) A piece of art devoid of 
such an integration has to hide under the cover 
either of technique, fad-frills, or sometimes even 
foreign “inspirations.” We have some artists who, 
though very much contemporary ¢astern and 
western in their training and techniques, have 
achieved an integration ‘that has the quality of 
being essentially Indian. We need more of such 
artists. 


Art Education 


Art education in the country must assume this 
role. We have to achieve this synthesis of the em- 
pirical intellect with the indigenous intuition, the 
traditional past with the dynamic present, the con- 
temporary outlook with the heritage of religios- 
ity. 

This movement for re-establishment of art in 
the life of the people must-hegin at the bottom 
with the primary schools and :nove om through 
the educational structure inco the art and cul- 
tural life of the people. Art education does not, 
of course, only prepare for a profession. It must 
also prepare the whole mass of future generations 
to live, to act, to think in a more spontaneous, 
more free, more creative way. Art education thus 
becomes a means for contributing to the survival 
of a free democracy in the country of India. 

The present state of art education is not very 
different from that of art consciousness in gen- 
eral. According to a publication of the govern- 
ment of India, “visual arts today are a significant 
field of study and research for educationists in- 
terested in the growth of the child.” The outside 
trends and experiments have affected the national 
educators. Commendable aims of art education 
have been set forth. Cizek, Read, Dewey, 
D’Amico have been incorporated. The psychol- 
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ogy of child development and the philosophy of 
contemporary education as well as the practice 
of democracy have all been accounted for. Yet 
before this can become a reality, long before this 
ideational thinking will outspread the limitations 
of a government ‘document or pages written by 
our educators, there is much work that must be 
done. 

A large gap exists between the philosophy of 
art education and existing practices of art edu- 
cation in India. This is apparent in some of the 
syllabi printed in publications of the Indian gov- 
ernment. The government of India’s Review of 
Education in India, 1954-55, states: “Handicrafts 
and drawing are the names given .. . to visual 
arts in Primary and Secondary schools . . . this is 
a compulsory subject given 3-4 hours a week in 
Primary school—in Secondary schools it is taught 
as a separate subject and serves to illustrate and 
illuminate such subjects as science, history and 
geography. ...” 

Contrast these details with certain ideas under 
“Aims and Objectives” of art education in the 
same publication. “Complete independence should 
be given to the child to imagine and reproduce 

. what it knows,” or “the recognition that the 
audacity that is so characteristic of the work of 
small children must not yield to the sense of pro- 
priety in art.’ 

Under the limitations of available information, 
I must state that the above situation may not be 
widespread. In the states of Bombay and Madras, 
the practice of art education follows pretty close 
vo the avowed worn 4 of art education. In 
Indian public schoals (I have had the privilege 
of being associated with these schools for twelve 
years—as a student and an art teacher), art edu- 
cation is at the present time at a very commend- 
able high. 

We are moving in the right direction and I do 
not think it will be difficult to overcome ob- 
stacles such as: the attitudes of the conservative 
reactionary set who are against all progressive 
change; the lack of trained teachers with the 


right kind of ideology; the lack of facilities for 


teacher training and art education; lack of sup- 
plies, materials, and other mediums. All these, of 
course, are also the problems faced by education 
in general. But knowing India and its people, it 
is possible to face the near future with assurance 
and confidence. 
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GOOD PRACTICES 
in ART INSTRUCTION 


MARGARET HOY HARRISON 


REAT, 
place in the art world. Their reflections in art 
education have been exciting. Educators now 

realize that art is not a special subject but a way 
of life and art is taking its place in well-integrated 
programs as a basic element of the curriculum. In 
many large city systems, the classroom teacher is 
finding great satisfaction in the new concept of 
art education. 

The very change in terminology from “art” to 
“art education” is indicative of the new approach. 
The swinging pendulum took us first from the 
tight little pictures painfully rendered on the day 
the itinerant “drawing” teacher came to class to 
a chaotic period of reaction that followed. The 
so-called “free” era of art introduced a ridiculous 
situation in which children floundered aimlessly 
and confused while the equally frustrated teacher, 
terrified of “helping” the child, stood back and 
tensely prayed for a miracle. 

Our new age of art education is an enlightened 
Like other areas of the instructional pro- 
gram, it has acquired new direction. Broad, new, 
free approaches and original developments are 
emerging from a carefully structured frame- 
work. New concepts in art instruction recognize 
the creative capacity of the child as the starting 
point. We now accept the fact that it is as natural 
for the child to draw as it is for him to write. 
This ease of self expression is accepted only be- 

cause our point of view has so radically changed. 
We have undergone a transferral of emphasis 
from correctness of form to the importance of 
individual expression which enables each child to 
render his own concepts in a true and sincere 
manner. Today’s child is benefiting from a rich- 


tumultuous changes have been taking 
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ness of experience in his art activities which will 
contribute mightily to the richness of his life: to- 
morrow. 


Implications for the Classroom 


The implication of this new approach to art 
education is that each child should have the op- 
portunity to express himself, his feelings and 
ideas, through art. At once other implications are 
brought to light and the responsibility of the 
classroom teacher i is more clearly recognized. The 
successful teacher should have an understanding 
of the value and integral worth of art experience. 
He must know how to help each pupil raise his 
level of art understanding and performance. 

The problem is, after all, a familiar one. How 
can the regular classroom teacher be helped to 
achieve the goals of what are considered today 
good practices in art education? 

When art education is truly understood and 
the philosophy behind the art program is wisely 
applied, “lessons” in unrelated subject matter can 
never be weighed favorably against meaningful 
experiences key ed to the total scheme of learn- 
ing. Only the child’s own classroom teacher in 
daily observation can be fully aware of the in- 
dividual child’s needs and interests. Stilted, over- 
directed lessons in art processes unrelated to the 
child’s own interests are as false as the silly por- 
trayal in the Sunday “funnies” of the “question 
and answer” teacher in a comic circumstance. 

Classroom _ situations providing experiences 
which emphasize content and subject matter give 
opportunities for pupils to engage in activities 
that are meaningful for them. They help to re- 
lease pupils from artificial bounds and encourage 
them to express themselves freely through various 
art media. Group pictures, panels, ceramic fig- 
ures, picture maps, and other projects, as well as 
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individual paintings and drawings, are part of the 
possible art activities. The ability to guide chil- 
dren in handling the many media involved 
these diversified experiences requires some de- 
gree of technical knowledge and a background 
of participation in art activities on the part of 
the teacher. 

There is a strong movement in many school 
systems toward a program of special art education 
for regular classroom teachers. Practice has shown 
that such programs are feasible and can be suc- 
cessful. Through them classroom teachers have 
been helped to become better prepared for art 
instruction and as a result pupils have experienced 
great growth in their ability to express them- 
selves ‘through the medium of art. In an inte- 
grated subject matter approach, there are many 
advantages in utilizing the regular classroom 
teacher for art instruction. 

The successful teacher of art senses the pres- 
ence of art throughout the order of everyday 
living. Today art is not taught so much as it is 
lived. It is impossible for us to manipulate our 
daily lives without using color, line, and propor- 
tion, The appearance, the order and organization, 
and the very atmosphere of the classroom is im- 
proved when the principles of art are applied. 
By making children aware of art in their own 
classroom, the teacher can help to develop a 
sensitivity to art and encourage neatness and or- 
der. When the teacher looks around and finds 
beautiful things to share with children, to de- 
velop their sensitivity, their appreciation of good 
form, their love of beautiful color, and their feel- 
ing for fine proportion and wondrous texture, he 
is making a rich contribution to the program of 
art education. 

The art program in the self-contained class- 
room can be strengthened through the develop- 
ment of good resource material in the school. A 
rich and adequate school library which has beau- 
tifully illustrated books and an audio-visual de- 
partment which includes prints of the best pic- 
tures in the professional field of art could be 
housed in each school. Entire art lessons could be 
built around materials such as these, contributing 
to children’s knowledge and appreciation of the 
fine art of past ages as well as the important de- 
velopments in art today. 

Classroom atmosphere is also important as a 
key to success in art education. Children feel at 
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home and relaxed in an environment which pro- 
vides direction to their activities. Teachers profit 
by formulating procedures for distribution of 
materials and clean- -up routines that include as 
much pupil participation as possible. The monitor 
system may have been easier and quieter, but it 
can be very harmful to a child when it destroys 
his feelings of adequacy. Children profit from 
the establishment of good work habits and it is 
the teacher’s responsibility to provide a health- 
ful, orderly atmosphere which invites the child 
to work. The regular classroom becomes an ade- 
quate art room when the teacher organizes the 
environment to conform with the needs of the 
children and when children learn to accept their 
responsibility for helping to maintain this atmos- 
phere. Pride of workmanship is closely linked 
with respect for tools and equipment. Habits so 
learned and established have lifelong value for 
children and increase the value of the art experi- 
ence. 


Creativity in Art 


But the newest news in art education is—we 
are teaching! Based on the new psychology of 
learning art through active experience, we are 
structuring our art teaching in such a way as to 
give the child foundation, security, and a solid 
footing. This tends to release him from the frus- 
trations that were too often found in yesterday’s 
art practices. Today’s art gives the child oppor- 
tunity to express himself and be creative, but it 
is only through good teaching of processes, pro- 
cedures, and techniques that he achieves the 
wherewithal with which to go forward and to 
create on his own. 

New concepts of the role of art in education 
have brought new meaning to creativity. Too 
much freedom caused us to explain away poor re- 
sults as “creative.” The teacher of art today 
guides the child in developing perception as a 
means of learning to discover and capture form. 
Children communicate their knowledge thus de- 
rived in their own way, employing their own un- 
derstandings to achieve the originality and cre- 
ativity so highly desired. However, it is foolish 
to assume that everything a child creates is good 
art. 

Even though children are basically creative, 
unless they are guided in developing their in- 
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herent power they begin to lose faith in them- 
selves and often tend to become confused and 
frustrated. Dissatisfaction with their own efforts 
causes the structure to topple and they seek se- 
curity by copying or. imitating. This is death to 
creativity. Today’s teacher is not afraid to dem- 
onstrate art techniques in order to maintain the 
confidence of the children, to stimulate further 
growth, and to correct faulty concepts which 
children may have. 

Teaching methods differ, of cours:, according 
to the individual who is being taught. Just as in 
teaching reading or arithmetic or spelling new 
concepts must be laid on a firm foundation of 
previous knowledge, so good art teaching must 
take cognizance of what has gone before. What 
is inspiring for one age or for one stage of de- 
velopment can be frustrating, discouraging, or 
boring for another. 


Need for Motivation 


Another important aspect of the creative art 
approach is motivation. Children cannot create 
out of a vacuum. “Paint whatever you wish” 
lacks direction or inspiration. Turning the child 
loose without control or the fortification of 
sound motivation will create art delinquents as 
surely as absence of behavior control can create 
social delinquents. Through the teacher’s skilled 
guidance, children can relive an experience, an 
enjoyed moment of a story, or a shared event. 
Even the provision of a thought-provoking word 
motivates original expression. Rich, beautiful 
ig have resulted from such simple thoughts 

as, “Suppose mother had a day off?” or, “Suppose 
you went to the lake for a picnic?” The phrases 
“happy children,” ‘‘forest animals,” “busy 
fathers,” and so on, help to direct children toward 
individual thinking. By skillfully using techniques 
such as these, the teacher can stimulate children’s 
imagination and creativity. 

Enthusiastic interest on the part of the teacher 
is important, too. The teacher should be alert to 
the picture’s structure, urging the child to find 
ways to make his center of interest important, to 
use his space convincingly, to develop his com- 
position by employing secondary interest, and to 
weave the whole into a pattern of pleasing rela- 
tionships of color. He is taught to treat first things 
first, working into his picture at the beginning 
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the most important elements and then later the 
finishing phases during which he identifies the lo- 
cale of his story. Such suggestions as: “Who else 
was there?” “What else was happening?” serve 
to keep his creative thinking alive. Few children 
create with more than superficial feeling unless 
they are aroused, and because their outlook is 
limited the teacher can help them to achieve bet- 
ter composition by spurring their interest. They 
need almost constant stimulation in order to pro- 
ject their thinking into the entire picture they 
are creating. 

If we believe that the true worth of education 
in any field is the resulting pattern of response, 
then varied opportunities in art activities can in- 
sure a rich development in the child’s future. The 
ability to make decisions and to be resourceful 
can be instilled by offering the child a number 
of choices—choice of media, methods, subject 
matter, and content. Good taste is developed as 
a result of environment and experience. Discrimi- 
nation in color, recognition of balance and pro- 
portion, and appreciation of good design are at- 
tributes which can be transferred to everyday 
living and their development constitutes a pri- 
mary aim in the over-all framework of art edu- 
cation. 


At Different Age Levels 


Relating art activities to the growth chart, the 
teacher finds the primary child desires to express 
himself, showing little or no need for direction. 
His images and symbols are often identifiable 
only through his own interpretations. He greatly 
prefers to paint about himself in real or imagina- 
tive experiences, including members of his fam- 
ily or possessions particularly valuable to him. At 
this stage he profits mostly from the satisfaction 
gained through sharing w ith others and from the 
acceptance of his efforts which is shown by his 
teacher. 

The child of middle-grade growth is more 
aware of reality. He feels the necessity of repre- 
senting truths, and he becomes very conscious of 
form and texture. He usually wants to keep his 
art efforts for himself, and sharing does not have 
the stimulation for him he formerly felt. Relating 
painting to the unit is particularly valuable at this 
stage and the pupil often demonstrates visual con- 
cepts of his learnings that are more keenly de- 
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veloped than his oral or written demonstrations. 
It is during this stage that group painting can be 
best developed. 

The upper elementary grade child is very alert 
to realism and portrays this interest through great 
attention to detail. Although creative, he needs 
the assurance of wise guidance and more frequent 
demonstrations of techniques by his teacher. He 
enjoys design, map-making, and detailed pic- 
tures. He likes to choose his own materials and 
subjects. 

Perhaps the greatest change at this age is in the 
attitude toward evaluation and display. No mat- 
‘ ter how good the teaching, every child is not al- 
ways proud of his own art output. He does not 
alw ays benefit from having it displayed. Strength 
through evaluation is imparted at this level by 
the teacher who circulates and sincerely and en- 
thusiastically singles out parts of a child’s painting 
for constructive comment. For instance, “The 
leaves of your tree seem to be blowing in the 
wind.” Such encouragement gives him a feeling 
of acceptance and success. Sometimes public eval- 
uation in the upper grades is best reserved for the 
child’s own choice. “Would you like to tell us 
about your picture?” puts the experience in a val- 
uable light, but also, “Would you like to show the 
children how your water splashes?” helps to give 
him a feeling of successful achievement. 


Using Materials New Ways 


Probably there are no new materials under the 
sun, but the application of old materials to new 
uses is as new as infant life. Old taboos have van- 
ished under the stimulation of the creative experi- 
ence. Starch with tempera, crayon, or chalk; ink 
with cloth, glue, yarn, or raffia; water color with 
rubber cement, string, or charcoal! Try two, or 
three, or all! What a wonderful world when a 
brayer, tongue depressor, paper clip, or bottle 
top can offer exciting adventure in a soul-satisfy- 
ing wonder of color! 

Great enthusiasm for the enriched art program 
has undoubtedly placed added strain on the bud- 
gets of individual schools. Apportionment of 
monies for other purposes often curtails expendi- 
tures for needed art materials. In answer to this 
very real problem, teachers themselves are — 
ing up kits of materials to be used for various z 
experiences. Kits for the teaching of lettering, aM 
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instance, contain sets of alphabet sheets, sets of 
various sized cards with “slots” to provide a 
guide for correctly made letters, clips to fasten 
the guide to the paper, sets of rulers, lettering 
pens, and so forth. 

Similar kits can provide materials for many 
other types of art experiences—from clay model- 
ing to crayon rubbing. By organizing our materials 
and making them available to many other teach- 
ers, we are cutting down immeasurably on the 
quantity needed. This serves a double purpose in 
that funds can be released for thé purchase of 
other materials, thus further enriching the art 
program, as well as reducing the over-all amount 
needed. 


Help for the Classroom Teacher 


Perhaps one of the greatest answers to the chal- 
lenge of the self-contained classroom is the in- 
service training class program. Selected teachers, 
chosen for their abilities in particular fields of art 
activities, offer classes where teachers may ad- 
vance their own skills, gain knowledge of new 
materials and methods, and develop the philoso- 
phy necessary to understanding the pattern of 
child growth and the place of art education in 
that pattern. Workshops, laboratory-type art in- 
stitutes, and the like are also planned to bring de- 
velopment in this field to the regular classroom 
teacher. When the teacher takes advantage of 
these opportunities with a positive attitude of 
wholesome ‘adjustment, he can find it quite pos- 
sible to become a good art teacher. 

Other aids are found in the full utilization of 
the art resource teacher, the art consultant, and 
the art supervisor. It is the duty of these specially 
selected persons to supply the technical knowl- 
edge needed for handling the creative period in 
the various fields of art. Once this is done, the 
well-balanced result of specialist and classroom 
teacher working together is rich and gratifying. 

Teachers, materials, and experiences for crea- 
tive growth—together these three can provide 
an art program based on the broad new meaning 
of art education that will contribute dynamic 
worth to society. Never before has a world so 
needed the creative personalities i it finds necessary 
today to help solve its complex problems. We 
cannot afford to overlook any opportunity to de- 
velop such propensity in our children today. 
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In-service art workshops provide stim- 
ulating learning experiences for teach- 
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and the ART PROGRAM 


N recent months, there has been widespread 
concern over certain areas of the educational 
program—especially science and mathematics. 

Despite this emphasis, more and more adminis- 
trators are showing a greater awareness of the 
values of the art education program in our public 
schools. 

“Art education is one of the fundamental learn- 
ings which schools in a democracy should offer 
to each student,” writes Roy Wahle, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools at Bellevue, Washing- 
tion. “The ultimate realization of our educational 
endeavor,” he continues, “is to help each individ- 
ual achieve his personal maximum growth through 
his own self-discovery and self-dev elopment. Art 
education in our schools can supply many ‘tools’ 
through which separate pieces of empirical 
knowledge can be harmonized into a total ex- 
perience toward self-discovery and self-develop- 
ment. 

Undoubtedly, the classroom or art teacher 
must play a vital role in this development, and 
teachers or principals who have not been exposed 
in college to formal education in art and art edu- 
cation will need to make considerable effort in 
order to fulfill this responsibility. 

How can a principal increase his own under- 
standing in the area of art education? This is by 
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no means an impossible task but it cannot be 
solved simply by taking a short course in art edu- 
cation and attending a teachers’ workshop in art. 
Obviously, an understanding of science, music, or 
any subject matter is not reached by a mere sur- 
vey or methods course. It must be preceded by a 
growing awareness of the part art plays in the 
total realm of human culture and the vital role 
of aesthetics in everyday living. 


What the Principal Can Do 


These are some of the activities in which prin- 
cipals can participate to gain this background, 
and some of the ways they can help teachers to 
acquire the know ledge they need to do a better 
job of art education. 

Literature in the field. First, principals can 
review some of the current literature in the art 
field. Books such as Art Today by Faulkner, Zieg- 
field, and Hill and Language of Art by Philip 
Beam are musts for anyone who is seeking to 
gain basic aesthetic understanding. These and 
other books listed at the conclusion of this article 
ought to be in the library of every school where 
art is taught. They will help to provide criteria 
for evaluating art and will enlarge the individual’s 
background regarding many facets of aesthetics. 

Involvement in creative activity. True ap- 
preciation of art can hardly take place without 
personal involvement. If self-development and 
self-discovery are to be fostered in students, it 
must first take place in the teacher and principal. 
One gains only partial appreciation of a painting 
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or sculpture by seeing a reproduction or reading 
about it. Personal involvement in creative ac- 
tivity, then, is the second “must” in the principal’s 
self-enlightenment program. 

Throughout the country many administrators 
provide art workshops for their teachers, but 
‘very few ever participate in these activities them- 
selves. Many feel that this experience is necessary 
only for the classroom teacher. By actually work- 
ing with the materials which are used to pro- 
duce art, both teacher and administrator have an 
opportunity to meet the problems of a creative 
experience. 

Unfortunately, much of the material published 
today stresses the “how-to-do-it” factor where 
someone else did all the thinking and merely de- 
scribes the process. This only proves one thing— 
the ability of the reader to follow directions— 
which certainly cannot be classed as “artistic 
achievement.” 

Background for teachers. One important 
function of the principal is to realize the art needs 
of his staff and provide opportunities for teachers 
to gain creative experiences in a variety of media 
and be exposed to discussions, lectures, and orig- 
inal works of art. It is important that teachers 
have rapport with other people in the field and 
keep up with current developments if the local 
art program is to be upgraded. 

Facilities and resources. The principal should 
provide for his school the best possible facilities 
for the teaching of art. Many state and city art 
curriculum guides offer suggestions for planning 
rooms which include art facilities. Whenever pos- 
sible, a consultant should be available to act as a 
resource person and help plan for a develop- 
mental program in art. Resource materials which 
include up-to-date art education magazines, 
books, slides, prints, and art objects should also 
be provided. 

A survey of local resources will often identify 
means to enrich the school art program. Film li- 
braries, museums, resource people, local, state, 
regional, and national art groups, nearby colleges 
and universities provide possible sources. 

Understanding “good” and “bad” art edu- 
cation. Certainly art, as any other subject, must 
be taught in a developmental, not a haphazard, 
manner. No principal can expect aesthetic and 
creative growth in children in a school where 
two or more philosophies of art education oppose 
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each other. He must, therefore, understand what 
constitutes good and poor art education for chil- 
dren and help establish a sound program in the 
school. 

The era of stereotypes and conformity to pat- 
terns, clichés, and directed-type teaching methods 
has proven itself inadequate in developing individ- 
ual and creative thinking. Unfortunately, these 
techniques are still very much a part of some of 
our present programs. Sometimes the other ex- 
treme of laissez-faire methods is also practiced in 
the same school. As pointed out in the Elemen- 
try Art Guide of the state of Washington, “One 
of the primary objectives of art education is to 
provide criteria as well as opportunities for indi- 
viduals to develop the ability to make decisions 
and wise choices.” This does not develop naturally 
and neither laissez-faire nor directed type art 
methods provide these experiences. 

New books on art education such as de Fran- 
cesco’s Art Education and Gaitskell’s Children 
and Their Art provide clues that will aid prin- 
cipals in developing art programs which meet 
children’s needs and provide enriching creative 
experiences. 

Art has much to offer by being integrated with 
other subject matter. Much so-called integration 
is not true art experience, yet it goes without say- 
ing that subject matter drawn from the academic 
curriculum is and should be the point of depart- 
ure for a great deal of artistic interpretation. If 
integration is to be significant, it must take place 
within the child’s mind; otherwise, the log cabin 
he builds for a social studies unit or the diorama 
for nature study becomes only busy work. The 
activity must challenge his creative endeavor, 
give him an opportunity to solve problems, and 
be free of conformity to stereotype. This does not 
mean the exclusion of quality in the final product 
nor does it mean an undisciplined permissiveness, 
for art itself contains the very essence of self- 
discipline. Art cannot be achieved accidentally 
or without deep thought, concentration, and 
much personal effort. However, to retain its in- 
dividual stamp and originality, artistic expression 
must be born in an atmosphere of freedom. 

Sensitivity to good art in our culture. If art 
is to be an integrated part of the child’s daily 
living, we must teach him something about the 
way it is expressed in contemporary culture, 
about taste in consumer items with which he so 
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often comes in contact. This, then, means that 
the principal must sharpen his own awareness of 
the expressions of art in the world around him. 

Becoming acquainted with the art of our own 
culture can be an adyenture as exciting as any 
search for new truths. The principal might find 
helpful Russell Lynes’ The Tastemakers, Gold- 
na Art in Everyday Living, and Kepe’s The 

ew Landscape. 

yet Bill, an internationally known designer, 
points out why dev elopment of good consumer 
taste through art education is so important. 


. what is sold is what is advertised, and what is 
advertised is what the consumer “ought” to buy. 
Every newspaper or other periodical’s advertising 
columns are full of preposterously exaggerated claims 
which the reader has no possible means of testing. 
The object of all these high-flown advertisements 
is to keep on setting new fashions from season to 
season—fashions which hop about like performing 
fleas from traditional to streamlined forms, and 
thence back again either to sham-rustic or more 
highly ornate classical styles as the case may be. This 
insane game of musical chairs presents an apparently 
insuperable barrier to any effective public demand 
for good design. But the barrier is really advertising 
and the only way to counter such propaganda is by 
education. I want to make it quite plain that by “ed- 
ucation” I mean the original sense of the word: de- 
velopment of a pupil’s natural capacities, not the 
usual attempt to force them into some predetermined 
mold.! 


Children should have many opportunities to 
see the best in well-designed articles such as fur- 
niture and other household accessories—silver- 
ware, dishes, pottery, and the like. A permanent 
collection, showing outstanding consumer articles 
by top designers, could be made. 

Sensitivity to good art is more difficult for 
adults. It must be a gradual development having 
its roots in basic education. Modern Art in Your 
Life and What Is Modern Design? are excellent 
pamphlets for the teacher and principal to read 
for understanding in this area. Gaitskell further 
emphasizes this point in his book Children and 
Their Art. A film which would also be of value 
to adniinistrators is Seven Guideposts to Good 
Design. This is a “must” for all adults interested 
in some understanding of this phase of art educa- 
tion. 


1 Bill, Max. Form. Education and Design. Karl Werner 
AG. Buchdruckerei, Basel. 1952. p. 163. 
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Knowledge of art history. Ours is a culture 
which draws heavily on its heritage. “However,” 
Franz Marc, a contemporary painter of the early 
twentieth century writes, “traditions in art should 
not be lived upon, but made.” “Do not follow in 
the footsteps of the ancients but seek what they 
sought,” runs an old adage. Some knowledge of 
art history is helpful for teacher and principal. 

Each epoch in history has produced its good 
and mediocre art. Ours is no exception. Much of 
what we know about cultures of the past we de- 
rive from faithful recordings by the artists of the 
era. Teachers would find it invaluable to gain a 
knowledge and understanding of art and its con- 
tribution to each age. Sheldon Cheney’s History 
of Art and Understanding the Arts by Bernard 
Myers are only two of the many books which 
are as fascinating as any contemporary novel and 
provide much more aesthetic enrichment. 

There seems to be today a sincere interest and 
desire on the part of many administrators to co- 
operate in making art a vital part of the school 
curriculum. They realize that art offers a unique 
contribution to the lives of children—different 
from that any other subject can make, The fu- 
ture of effective art education depends to a great 
extent upon its understanding and encourage- 
ment by our schoo] administrators. 
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HERE is one constant factor in the everyday 

living of children today whether they find 

themselv es in a one-room school or in a mod- 
ern all-purpose educational structure. This con- 
stant factor is a human one, complex and difficult 
to control and coordinate. As always, the teach- 
ing personality sets the tone and pattern of learn- 
ing and living. As always, the children represent 
great differences—emotional, physical, and intel- 
lectual—that by some miracle of understanding 
and guidance known as teaching can become 
merged into an eager enthusiastic working group 
of boys and girls. 

There is another constant factor—a never end- 
ing but often neglected source of power and im- 
petus. It is the natural and continuing response of 
human beings to their own personal experiences. 
The place of art in any classroom has its begin- 
nings in responses and experiences that children 
have accumulated since early childhood. They 
may or may not be aware of the wealth of im- 
pressions they have, related to color, form, shape, 
pattern, texture, and motion. These, in turn, are 
constant elements in all art, past and present. It 
becomes the school’s responsibility to establish 
an environment that will stimulate activities mak- 
ing use of this potential. 


Art in the School as a W hole 


First, let’s place in closer focus the human fac- 
tor in the person known as school administrator 
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Fourth-graders enjoy a painting 
by Miro with their teacher. 


ART 


in EVERYDAY LIVING 


EDITH L. MITCHELL 


and his impact on art in the school as a whole. 
If his life has been limited to the use of borrowed 
ideas and patterns of thinking, if his concepts of 
art and his understanding of it result in comments 
such as, “When children draw trees, they should 
look like trees,” or “I don’t know anything about 
art,” then the art in his school is apt to be un- 
childlike, stereotyped, or of the busy-work type 
known as “school” art. 

However, if during his life the administrator 
has heveiane involved with actually shaping his 
own ideas and responses in some form uniquely 
his own, if he has learned to see, sense, and enjoy 
characteristics and qualities inherent in fine art 
and art experiencing, he will be truly aware of 
this great potential and see that it is made use of in 
his school. He will do his utmost to find and de- 
velop a staff that has similar qualifying experi- 
ences, realizing the strength in a unified philos- 
ophy. 

This administrator knows that the physical en- 
vironment outside as well as inside the school 
can condition behavior and attitudes and leave 
lasting impressions on those who live and work 
in it. How many of us have experienced a feeling 
of barrenness when we approached some schools 
of today and yesterday and how happy we were 
to leave behind their dark brown exteriors! 


Edith L. Mitchell is State Director of Art Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 
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With the help of school architects, parents, 
and consultants, an increasing number of school 
administrators have succeeded in enhancing their 
schools with attractive plantings and shrubs and 
a well-cared-for lawn. Perhaps future plans will 
include large sculptural forms of metal, stone, 
and concrete. Some of the newer schools have 
incorporated colored glass, decorative tiles, and 
contrasting structural materials to create new de- 
sign features that result in greater distinction and 
individuality. 

Other desirable changes can be found in corri- 
dors and entrances, libraries, auditoriums, and 
cafeterias of new and remodeled schools. Here 
are found color and light, attractive wall sur- 
faces, and facilities for displaying three as well as 
two dimensional art of children and adults at 
levels where it can easily be studied and enjoyed. 
It is a gratifying experience to walk into a 
school lobby or corridor and find a child point- 
ing out his own painting to a friend, or stopping 
to talk to a teacher about a favorite color repro- 
duction and its artist. A wise administrator will 

take time to study these displays himself and ask 
for help from children and teachers to further his 
understanding and appreciation. He will en- 
courage frequent changes and purchase of good 
reproductions of paintings and sculpture and 
nucleus of fine originals. This is a far cry from 
the empty corridors or the sky-high, unnoticed 
sepia prints of the past. 

Children of today are interested in contem- 
porary forms of art and should have opportuni- 
ties to become familiar with them. The film 
Works of Alexander Calder serves as a good in- 
troduction. At the West Seaford Elementary 
School in Delaware, color reproductions of fine 
art are a part of the annual book fair where chil- 
dren, teachers, and parents can select prints and 
books for their own collections. The Book and 
Print Fair came about through the cooperative 
efforts of the art instructor and the school admin- 
istrators in establishing a school collection of 
more than seventy-five beautifully framed paint- 
ings, niost of w hich are by contemporary artists. 
Because of new construction, during the summer 
months these pictures were temporarily removed 
from the corridors. The shock of bare walls was 
tremendous and there was genuine rejoicing when 
the pictures were rehung. 

Greater attention is being given to the appear- 
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This beautifully 
framed color re- 
production of a 
painting by Chagall 
hangs in a corridor 
of the West Sea- 
ford Elementary 
School, Seaford, 
Delaware. It is 
placed at a level 
where children can 
easily see and en- 
joy it. 





ance of entrances, corridors, and classrooms in 
new school construction. Industry’s use of well- 
designed and documented displays has pointed 
out the value of display facilities to educators 
and administrators. In some schools, tack boards 
are installed outside each classroom providing 
each group of children with their own space 
for sharing art and other projects with the rest 
of the school. Where tack board areas are fewer, 
a schedule may be made giving each class a spe- 
cific time during the year for their use. Glass 
enclosed display cases are excellent settings for 
three dimensional art and objects such as marion- 
ettes, wire and wood constructions, clay model- 
ing, plaster, and collages that should not be 
handled. Here and there one finds such display 
cases being used exclusively for trophies that are 
looked at once, perhaps, and from then on passed 
by. With newer types of installations of acousti- 

cal tile cei ilings, hanging objects such as mobiles 

can add interesting color and motion throughout 
the entire school. Large wall areas in cafeterias, 
libraries, teachers’ lounges, and the administrator's 
office become welcome places for mural art, tex- 
tiles, or framed pictures and prints. Many of these 
should be the work of children and changed fre- 
quently enough to arouse interest and study. A 
sturdy but inconspicuous molding is all that is 
needed to make hanging easy and suitable. Let’s 
dispense with the use of scotch tape for such 
purposes. 


Art in the Classroom 


Having looked at ways by which art improves 
the school environment as a whole, let’s look into 
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the classroom where children spend the major 
part of their school day. Here, as with the admin- 
istrator, is a great need for a person as teacher 
who is fully aware of children as individuals and 
sensitive through personal experience and train- 
ing to ways by which art can help them. 

Today’ s emphasis on the “self-contained” class- 
room has brought about larger rooms, well 
equipped with hot and cold water, storage cabi- 
nets, larger working surfaces, tack board, and 
movable furniture—the implication being that 
most of the teaching program will be carried on 
in the classroom under the guidance of one 
teacher. In the area of art this concept has not 
proven wholly satisfactory since not all classroom 
teachers have sufficient understanding of how to 
make maximum use of facilities and how to effect 
a classroom climate that is both creative and 
aesthetic. Without some guidance and help, the 
classroom teacher may tend to limit art activities 
to a rather regimented use of stereotypes, actual 
or imitated, displayed in monotonous rows in- 
frequently changed. In such circumstances there 
will be little or no evidence of child-conceived 
and developed art—no painting, no clay, no 
group projects, no fine examples of adult art. 

Well-organized and administered in-service 
classes in art and art education can provide much 
help. Well-qualified art teachers and supervisors 
can spark an entire school with enthusiasm and 
new interest in art, especially as it affects the lives 
and personalities of children. 


The Art Teacher and Art Room 


Whar, then, shall be the unique contribution of 
the art teacher and the art room? They can be- 
come the life center of the entire school art pro- 
gram, providing opportunities to supplement 
those available in the classroom. Because of the 
art teacher’s special training and knowledge of 
art processes and our art heritage, he can guide 
special group projects such as painting scenery, 
planning bulletin board arrangements, glazing 
and firing clay pieces, pouring plaster blocks for 
carving, and block printing large wall hangings. 
He can also oversee new experiences of individual 
children in the use of wood carving tools, en- 
amels, and looms. 

A program of art films and slide showings, loan 
exhibits, and demonstrations of new art processes 
and tools will enrich and coordinate the art in- 
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terests and activities of the entire school. The 
physical setting of the art room, organization of 
equipment and work centers, display of art done 
by children and adults will set standards for what 
goes on in the classroom. Actually, the classroom 
and the classroom teacher have the same relation- 
ship to the art teacher and art room as a branch 
to a growing plant. It can produce beauty and 
color but looks for support and nourishment to 
the main stem and roots. 


A Checklist 

Turning back to the school administrator, we 
must look to him for the help that is essential to 
making art a consistent part of children’s every- 
day living and school environment, allowing for 
no contradictions or compromises with quality. 

He and his teaching staff may wish to use the 
following checklist of what to look for as a 
means of evaluation. 


Child art 

——. on display or in the process of being created 

_—.. differences—in material, size, interpretation, 
medium, and ways of working 

Working materials and tools 

well organized and accessible for use 





Experimentation 

—_. trying new materials and tools and new combi- 
nations of old materials 

Nature and living formts 

—__. plants, stones, feathers, sea shells, leaves, wood, 
minerals, and so forth 

Books and magazines 

_ well designed, varied in proportion and format 
and type of illustrations and drawings 
__. about art and artists 


Adult ari 
__. textiles, toys, mobiles and ceramics 
—_—. paintings and sculpture—good reproductions 
are preferable to mediocre originals 
Human values 
_.. everybody enjoy ing art and participating in it 
_. respect for the unique contributions of indi- 
vidual children 
Physical facilities 
—_— walls painted with light, cheerful colors but 
with a minimum amount of intense color that 
may distract or compete with the work of the 
children—all color in a room should be co- 
ordinated 
. storage cabinets for a variety of materials, in- 
cluding clay, wood, paints, large paper, etc. 
. shelving for books, children’s hobby exhibits 
and other three dimensional objects 
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CHILDHOOD RESOURCES 


and the ARTS 


MAYO BRYCE 


HE span of childhood, as we know it today, 

is an alarmingly short period of time in which 

to prepare children to meet some of the prob- 
lems of adulthood. The knowledges and skills 
needed for living within the next decade can only 
be seen “as through a glass darkly.” Current com- 
plications in our social order lead us to believe 
that they will be compounded tomorrow, making 
it increasingly difficult to stabilize ethical and 
emotional values of a personal nature. The citizen 
within the next two decades will find himself 
confronted with a vast number of relationships 
of a sensitive kind, those arising within himself 
and conversely those bearing heavily upon him 
from without. 

The shrinkage of continents in terms of time 
and space implies a milieu of social and cultural 
relationships to which individuals will have to 
make adjustments in order to find personal con- 
tentment in a complex society. Contemporary 
education is dedicated to this purpose; to culti- 
vate in the child resources which will enable him 
to be at peace with himself and at the same time 
relate to people in a variety of cultural contexts. 
These resources are often more easily identified 
in the child than they are implemented i in teach- 
ing. 


© 


The Need for Tomorrow 


The meaning of the word resource is to 
“spring forth again,” it connotes a new or re- 
serve source of supply or support. As considered 
here, this definition implies regeneration. When 
examined in this light, a resource calls for a re- 
definition and search for a more dynamic faith 
for our times. It suggests a hope for renewed con- 
viction of the worth of life to the end that peo- 
ples the world over can agree and disagree, yet 
live amicably side by side. It implies an em- 





Mayo Bryce is Specialist, Education in the Fine Arts, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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pathetic response to living and an increased 
awareness of sensory perception. 

As we cast anxious glances to the years ahead, 
it becomes obvious that the frontiers of techno- 
logical achievement are only now opening up. So 
vast are they that one dare not speculate on the 
lengths to which scientific exploration will take 
us. New strengths will be needed by those who 
find themselves a part of this world. ‘Strong crea- 
tive resources and emotional reserve must be cul- 
tivated in children to prepare them for it. 

Are we utilizing all the resources at our com- 
mand to prepare our children for this bright but 
frightening future? Are we conserving and culti- 
vating the rich resources made available through 
children? 


Children and Their Natural Resources 


It should be remembered that cultures are but 
aggregates of the frailties and strengths of human 
resourcefulness. Solutions to most problems de- 
pend upon changes taking place within individ- 
uals. Such changes occur only as a result of edu- 
cation in its finest and deepest sense: a process 

wherein a sympathetic teacher assesses the inborn 
resources of children and evokes them into ex- 
pression by carefully chosen and presented ex- 
periences. 

Children have at their disposal impressions of 
the world absorbed through sound, vision, and 

tactile sensation which in adults have too often 
been corroded by insensitive living. In addition, 
children have a native ability to project hope, 
give affection, and possess f faith in ideas and in- 
dividuals far beyond adult comprehension. It 
must be recognized, however, that society many 
times corrupts these interests. This does not in- 
validate the truth about the nature of children. 

A dichotomy has occurred in our educational 
process. We contend that we try to satisfy the 
child’s needs by basing curriculum experiences 
on what we know he is able to absorb at cer- 
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we have a 


tain age levels. On the other hand, 
tendency to overlook what a child is. We often 
forget that children are depositories of rich re- 
sources—sensory resources—before they even 
enter school. We place at their disposal re- 
sources for which they have no use; we ply chil- 
dren with stimuli until they are confused and 
over stimulated. When presented out of context, 
trips to the grocery or creamery in the interests 
of the social studies, excursions to the beach to 
pick up shells, attendance at concerts and visits 
to art galleries and museums for the furtherment 
of art and music appreciation are likely to en- 
courage children simply to collect rather than 
draw forth resources which are already there. 

In essence a child is a creative creature who 
lives by his senses; he communicates through 
them. He cries, he laughs, he delights in odors, he 
becomes angry, he visits with imaginary friends. 
As a preadolescent, he finds these tendencies tak- 
ing new flights of fancy, offering new rewards, 
presenting perplexing problems. However, he is 
not as complicated an animal as one would sup- 
pose! Children need to be understood and culti- 
vated for their own sake. They have a culture of 
their own. We must rediscover the latent re- 
sources already within children and provide a 
proving ground for their cultivation. 

Children use sensory stimuli as a starting point 
of intellectual and emotional activity. A child 
lives iz his senses. He looks for the sake of seeing; 
he touches for the wonder of feeling; he listens 
for the joy of hearing. These factors, com- 
pounded by a child’s love of loving, make him a 
subtle subject i in the hands of a creative parent or 
teacher. 

Music, dance, art, and drama are the natural 
vehicles for this communication. They are born 
of the common denominators of life itself. Dis- 
tilled through the sensory resources of children, 
sounds, movements, lights and darks, and colors 
evolve as paintings, musical compositions, chore- 
ography. These, expressed in the dimensions of 
time and space, can become “universals” under- 
stood by the culture of the classroom as well as 
the cultures of the world. 

These considerations lead us to observe chil- 
dren in a new light—their own light. Teachers 
need to laugh more with their classes, commis- 
erate more freely with little problems, and ex- 
plore the immediate environment of the classroom 
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before venturing forth to resources outside it. 
Colors and sounds of the schoolroom are many 
times overlooked in an effort to bring stimuli in 
from the outside. Children are the first to recog- 
nize that their everyday world has special odors 
strongly suggestive of chalk dust, faded flow ers, 
and not-so-fresh lunches in desks. The ticking 
of a clock, the sound of branches scraping a 
window, the rattling of pencil boxes, and the ex- 
citement of playground voices make up some of 
the auditory world of children. The child creates 
a vocabulary out of these stimuli, a language so 
to speak. He uses everything which comes within 
his scope. 

Every language, even the language of the arts, 
is a communal creation. It is based on systems of 
signs and signals to be used in common for mutual 
understanding. With this kind of system the 
child begins his relationship with the world. It 
should be the natural basis for communication 
within the classroom. 

By sympathetic teaching, inborn resources can 
be cultivated. As the child grows, these faculties 
should mature so that ultimately he will find per- 
sonal fulfillment in the world of the community. 
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The many books which have been published 
on art education in the last five years provide an 
additional indication that art is increasingly being 
considered an important part of the total edu- 

cational program. What was once considered a 
frill is now a basic part of the education for citi- 
zens of a democracy and an integral part of the 
school program, particularly at ‘the elementary 
level. One of the books which documents this 
change from “frill” to “essential” is Growth of 
Art in American Schools by Frederick M. Logan. 
While the book is essentially a history of the 
changes in objectives and practices in art educa- 
tion from the time art first became a part of the 
school program, the view is a broad one and art 
education is seen as part of a complex which in- 
cludes philosophy, sociology, history, politics, 
economics, education and all of the arts. 

Another book which gives some consideration 
to the evolution of concepts in art education is 
Art Education: Its Means and Ends by Italo L. 
de Francesco. This material is background, how- 
ever, to a consideration of a “philosophy of art 
education for a democratic society” and to a dis- 
cussion of methods, programs in action and the 
administration of art education programs. It pro- 
vides the broadest treatment of art education yet 
undertaken and was reviewed in detail in the 
May 1958 issue of THe Nationat ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL, 

An Introduction to Art Education by Ralph L. 
Wickiser is another book on art education which 
should prove helpful to the elementary principal. 
The book provides an orientation to the theory 
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and practice of teaching art by relating art, psy- 
chology, sociology and educational methodology 
to engender an awareness of the importance of 
art in education. The book is divided into four 
parts. Parts One and Two discuss the role of art 
in education and the nature of the art experience. 
Part Three discusses the curriculum, the role of 
the teacher and understanding the child. Part 
Four, “Guiding the Development of Art Experi- 
ences,” considers art in the nursery school, kin- 
dergarten, and the lower and upper elementary 
school and should be of particular interest. 

While the books mentioned will be valuable to 
elementary teachers, they were written for a 
wider audience and they also discuss programs 
beyond the elementary school. One of the recent 
books on art education which was written spe- 
cifically for the elementary teacher is Children’s 
Art Education by Estelle H. Hagan and Ethel M. 
Christensen. This book aims to provide the ele- 
mentary teacher with a frame of reference to 
guide him in presenting art experiences to his 
class. The first part of the book presents actual 
examples of classroom teaching in dialogue form. 
One lesson is given for each grade in the elemen- 
tary school and each lesson is followed by a dis- 
cussion in terms of the six basic concepts which 
the authors feel are necessary for effective chil- 
dren’s art education. These basic concepts are: 
(1) permissive atmosphere, (2) stimulation, (3) 
guidance, (4) acceptance, (5) developmental 
leveis, and (6) evaluation. The book is valuable 
for the teacher who has felt “weak” in art for it 
shows quite clearly that the structuring of a learn- 
ing situation is similar in any subject. This has 
been one of the blocks preventing many elemen- 
tary school teachers from working effectively 
with art teachers in providing good art experi- 
ences for children. 

Books written for parents can be valuable aids 
in helping communicate the school program. One 
of these in the field of art education is Your Child 
and His Art by Viktor Lowenfeld. Written to 
answer the many questions which parents ask 
about the art work of children, the book will also 
answer many of the questions which teachers 

raise. Some of the topics discussed are coloring 
books, whether a child’s work should be praised, 
what to do when a child says that he cannot 
draw, whether the child’s work should be criti- 
cized, whether the child’s work should be hung 
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at home, and what materials should be used in the 
home. The principal part of the book considers 
questions relating to the characteristics of chil- 
dren’s art at various age levels. For a more de- 
tailed and thorough discussion of this, how- 
ever, teachers should refer to the recently revised 
version of the same author’s major work, Crea- 
tive and Mental Growth. In this book the growth 
pattern of children in art is extensively considered 
and many practical suggestions are given to help 
the teacher encourage the development of chil- 
dren through art. The book also provides a very 
detailed treatment of the evaluation of children’s 
art which many teachers have found quite helpful. 

An additional book which limits itself to a con- 
sideration of the elementary school program is 
Teaching Art in the Elementary School by Mar- 
garet H. Erdt. This book aims at giving a clear 
picture of the total art program in the elementary 
school and considers individual projects, group 
projects, relationship of art to other school sub- 
jects, evaluation and the display of art work. 

A new book by Charles D. Gaitskell, Children 
and Their Art Methods for the Elementary 
School, like some of the books mentioned previ- 
ously, combines a discussion of philosophy with 
descriptions of classroom practices. In addition to 
a discussion of the general art program, this book 
examines art experiences for the slow learners 
and activities for the gifted child at some length. 
It also discusses the physical arrangements of the 
classroom as an important part of the art program. 

While it is important to understand the philos- 
ophy of art education and the best methods for 
teaching, it is also important to have a thorough 
knowledge of the materials and techniques which 
are the basis of the art experience. Some of the 
recent books which have been published on ma- 
terials are general in nature and consider many 
activities and techniques, while others limit them- 
selves to a consideration of one particular activ- 
ity. Although it goes beyond a consideration of 
materials, Creative Teaching in Art by Victor 
D’Amico discusses the child as painter, sculptor, 
potter, graphic artist, stage artist, designer and 
craftsman and places emphasis on the relationship 
of materials and tools to art expression at the 
various age levels. 

Arts and Crafts for Elementary Teachers by 
Wankelman, Richards, and Wigg is broad in 
treatment and suggests many different ways of 
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w orking with crayons, water color and tempera 
paint, ink, stencils, and other media to encourage 
variety in working with art materials. Exploring 
the Hand Arts by Corinne Murphy was designed 
for recreational rather than school programs, 
but it suggests many art and craft activities using 
varied materials which can be part of the school 
art program, and it emphasizes a creative ap- 
proach to the crafts. 

These recent books on art education, are listed 
below as mentioned. 


Logan, Frederick M. Growth of Art in American 
Schools. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1955. 


de Francesco, Italo L. Art Education: Its Means and 
Ends. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1957. 


Wickiser, Ralph L. An Introduction to Art Educa- 
tion. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co. 1957. 


Hagan, Estelle and Christensen, Ethel M. Children’s 
Art Education. Peoria, Illinois: Charles A. Bennett 
Co. 1957. 


Lowenfeld, Viktor. Your Child and His Art. New 
York: Macmillan. 1954. 


Lowenfeld, Viktor. Creative and Mental Growth. 
Rev. ed. New York: Macmillan. 1957. 


Erdt, Margaret H. Teaching Art in the Elementary 
School. New York: Rinehart & Co. 1954. 


Gaitskell, Charles D. Children and Their Art Meth- 
ods for the Elementary School. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 1958. 


D’Amico, Victor. Creative Teaching in Art. Rev. 
ed. Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Co. 
1955. 


Wankelman, W., Richards, D., and Wigg, M. Arts 
and Crafts for Elementary Teachers. Dubuque, 
lowa: William C. Brown & Co. 1954. 


Murphy, Corinne. Exploring the Hand Arts. New 
York: Girl Scouts of America. 


Other books: 


Batchelder, Marjorie, and Comer, Virginia. Puppets 
and Plays: A Creative Approach. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 1956. 


Johnson, Pauline. 
Washington: 
1958. 


Randall, Arne W. Murals for Schools. Worcester, 
Massachusetts: Davis Press. 1956. 


Creating With Paper. Seattle, 
University of Washington Press. 


Ravpu G. BEELKE 
Guest Book Review Editor 
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Rubles for Education 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


VER since sputnik was launched, the press, 
television and radio have called upon educa- 
tors to emulate the Russian educational plan. 

They seem to have the idea that science and 
mathematics consume the major attention. But 
during five weeks of visiting in the schools of the 
Soviet Union, I did not find this to be true. 
Science and mathematics are only two of many 
emphases. Money is being poured into many 
phases of the educational program. 

“Don’t compare our education with yours, 
compare it with where we were forty years ago,” 
the Soviet educators told us. “In 1917 only 15 
percent of the adults in Kiev could read and 
write and in Tashkent in Central Asia the figure 
was less than two percent. Our parents and grand- 
parents who were illiterate are now able to read 
and write. Within a very few years | we shall 
achieve our goal—ioo percent literacy.’ 

And we observed that ev eryw here about us 
people were reading hungrily. The elevator op- 





Lucile Lindberg and Herbert C. Rudman, 
authors of these articles, spent five weeks in 
the Soviet Union last summer studying the 
educational system. They were among 71 
members of the Comparative Education So- 
ciety who visited the U.S.S.R. as guests of the 
Educational and Scientific Workers Union. 

Lucile Lindberg is Coordinator of Student 
Teaching, Queens College, Flushing, New 
York. Herbert C. Rudman is Associate Pro- 
fessor, Department of Administrative and Edu- 
cational Services, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 
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COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 





erator managed to scan a few words in her book 
between each stop; at the post office and behind 
the store counter was the inevitable book at 
which quick glances were trained when the 
worker could spare a second; subway riders were 
deeply engrossed with their reading. Books are 
cheap, plentiful, and easily procured at the nu- 
merous book stores and stalls. 

Through Herculean effort the Russians have 
achieved universal education in a very few years 
because they are convinced that the future of 
Communism will depend on the quality of edu- 
cation which their children receive, convinced 
that a society is molded and maintained through 
education. They have denied themselves other 
things in order that they might accomplish this. 
Goals in providing housing have been slowed 
down to develop educational institutions. 

We, too, have universal education. It is so much 
a part of our culture that we take it for granted. 
The Russians are thrilled because they are ap- 
proaching their goal of eight years of schooling. 
We assume tw elve years of schooling for all and 
it does not surprise us when one- -third of our high 
school graduates proceed to college. Many of the 
Soviets can remember when schools were for a se- 
lect few and are aware of the efforts they must 
make to maintain and improve them. We often fall 
into the habit of thinking that schools have al- 
ways been available and will remain so without 
any effort on our part. 

They have made much progress but the cau- 
tion they gave us, not to compare their educa- 
tion with ours, is indeed pertinent. We must not 
compare buildings, materials, and services, because 
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it is true that we have been developing our fa- 
cilities for a much longer time and our elementary 


school classrooms are ‘larger and more functional, 
our materials are more plentiful, our classes are 
generally smaller. 

Neither should we compare their curriculum 
with ours (though we would probably find aca- 
demic achievement approximately the same, age 
for age, in the elementary school) because the two 
educational systems are located in such totally 
different cultures. They are developing young 
Communists and every phase of their program is 
geared to this goal. T heirs is a collectivist society 
and as such they can make demands on parents 
which we would not wish to make. They see the 
school as a place where many of the social serv- 
ice functions of the state can be administered. 
The direction of the total curriculum is deter- 
mined by means of a master plan, a way of work- 
ing inconsistent with our idea of local control. 

In the Soviet Union, the educational program 
is considered so important that policy is deter- 
mined by the Supreme Soviet. Even though they 
are W orking hard to develop heavy industry, they 
willingly divert a relatively high percentage of 
their budget to education. 

Yes, in the U.S.S.R. many rubles are spent for 
education. As one parent said, “What could be 
more important?” 

Let us examine a few areas into which the Rus- 
sians are pouring their rubles and the values they 
expect to derive from their investments. 


Rubles for Early Childhood Education 

The Russians would say 
childhood education,” 
“This is not a school,” 


y instead of “early 
“pre-school education.” 
I was told in one institu- 
tion where there were 200 children, ages three to 
seven. “This is a kindergarten. We do not have 
regular classes. We do not teach children to read 
and write here. When they are seven years old 
they will go to school and there they will have 
lessons.” 

The stated purpose of these kindergartens is to 
help boys and girls learn to live happily together, 
to develop a sense of the collective, to learn to 
communicate orally with their playmates, to 
build background for number concepts. 

The children attend twelve months of the year 
(for a month during the summer the children are 
taken as a group to a camp in the country), six 
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days per week, and most of them have twelve 
hours per day. Uniformly the children are di- 
vided into groups of 25 w ith a teacher and assist- 
ant in charge of each group. Teachers work six 
hours and then are relieved by another team. 
There is a doctor on duty six hours each day and 
a special music teacher several hours per week. 

Every group of children is assigned not the 
one all-purpose room which might be expected 
but two rooms—a play room and a dormitory. 
Each dormitory contains 25 beds equipped w ith 
springs and mattresses and often made up with 
cut-work spreads and pillow cases. Here the 
children take a two-hour sleep each afternoon 
and if parents are on a late shift, they also spend 
the night. Playrooms are airy and light and toys 
and heav y equipment are abundant. Four meals 
daily are served at tables set up in this room un- 
less it is in one of the more pretentious buildings 
which have separate dining rooms. 

Wherever space permitted, playgrounds were 
fabulous. They were liberally spotted with sand- 
piles and shady nooks and the ever- present ski 
jump. In some ‘of them, there were huge pieces of 
child-size equipment, replicas of things i important 
in adult society. Doll houses were large enough to 
accommodate several children; ships had upper 
and lower decks where sailors could climb and 
toot to their hearts’ content; metal airplanes with 
propellers which would really spin had a seating 
capacity of eight, making it possible for boys and 
girls to take an imaginary trip to the moon. 
Ww heelbarrows, big blocks, and swings were 
plentiful. Not all children aged three to seven are 
in kindergarten yet. Each of the major cities has 
built ten every year since the war and it will be 
several years more before they can catch up. But 
we were told by both parents and educators that 
kindergartens are very popular and that as fast as 
they are opened they are filled. Those in charge 
are unwilling, however, to crowd more children 
into a group in order to meet the demand. 

Many children aged two months to three years 
are in nurseries before kindergarten. These, how- 
ever, are operated by the Ministry of Health and 
their operational costs are not counted as part of 
the national educational budget. They are staffed 
with doctors, nurses, and teachers. — 

When asked why the government is willing to 
spend so much for the education of young chil- 
dren, the Vice-Minister of Education stated that 
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children who come to school after having at- 
tended kindergarten show better results from 
their teaching than do those who come directly 
from the family. He said that it is not necessary 
to have a know ledge of reading before seven, but 
that living together and having many experiences 
help children to learn to read more easily when 
instruction is begun. When a pupil goes directly 
from the family into the school, adjustment is 
more difficult for him—his attitude toward learn- 
ing is not so positive. He said that many families 
cannot provide appropriate experiences for their 
children because of working conditions. Many 
parents are not themselves well educated. 
For all of these reasons the Russians are willing 
to pour rubles into their pre-school program. 


Rubles for Extra-Curricular Activities 


Many visitors have commented on the austerity 
of Soviet schools and then drawn the conclusion 
that they provide neither time nor facilities for 
the so-called “frills,” that their full time is given 
to reading, writing, and arithmetic. Actually, the 
Ministry of Education spends a-great deal for ex- 
tra-curricular activities. Often the budget for 
these is even higher than that for the more formal 
schooling. Almost all boys and girls are engaged 
in two or more of these activities so that the ex- 
tra-curricular program is a part of the over-all 
educational pattern, even though it is set up ina 
framework of amateur circles under the direction 
of the Pioneer organization. 

Some of the leaders of the amateur groups are 
teachers in the schools who are paid extra to as- 
sume these added duties. Others give full time to 
their work with the circles, which may meet 
either at school or in a Pioneer Palace. 

When classes are dismissed at school, the chil- 
dren go to their circles. Here they choose their 
own committees and with adult guidance set their 
own standards of discipline. They are taught to 
assume responsibility for each other’s behavior 
at a very early age. There is a wide choice of ac- 
tivities. Chorus, orchestra, dramatics, ballet, chess, 
nature study, astronomy, story-telling, sports, 
foreign language are a few of the many. Field 
trips are arranged and famous dancers and singers 
may come to give instruction. Sometimes the chil- 
dren work by themselves, sometimes with a 
leader. Teachers suggest to the pupils the circles 
where they can get special training. 
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The amateur circles have much status. The 
work there is considered as important as that 
done in the formal classes. As one high ranking 
educator stated: “The skills and appreciations 
learned in the circles are an essential part of our 
educational system. It is there that they learn self 
responsibility. It is through them that they be- 
come many-sided persons who can fit into the 
society easily.” 

Pioneer camps constitute what might be la- 
belled another part of the extra-curricular pro- 
gram. There are hundreds of these camps around 

each of the major cities and educators say that 
all parents who wish may send their children for 
26 days of rest and exercise in the open air. The 
small fee is scaled to the ability of parents to pay 
but is not much more than the cost of meals: 

The camps are an extension of the circle ‘ac- 
tivities, enriching the areas already in progress 
and making possible experiences which require 
space, sun, or soil. There festivals, carnivals, and 
sports programs are planned and carried out. Vol- 
leyball, basketball, table tennis, archery, and 
swimming are among the offerings. 

Children also have a chance to work in a gar- 
den with a trained biologist in charge. He helps 
them care for hundreds of varieties of vegetabtes, 
flowers, and fruits. They learn the names of plants 
and the conditions essential for growth. They 
learn what it is like to work in the soil. When 
they return to the city, they go laden with 
flowers and food they have helped to grow. 

There is also a meteorological station with all 
the instruments needed to predict the weather 
and a leader who can help children understand 
the principles behind such predictions. 

In one camp, the children have set up a play 
village 40’ x 40’ with houses, streets, and mar- 
kets. Then they have set up a power system oper- 
ated by batteries and have done the wiring and 
installed lights and switches in the houses and 
along the streets. 

Each camp has a self-governing organization of 
children, each unit electing a representative to the 
presidium. Dining room duties and other chores 
are assumed by each youngster in his turn. Here 

again they learn how to assume leadership. 

While the budget for the camps does not come 
from the Ministry of Education but rather from 
the fathers’ unions, the programs are supervised 

by the Ministry of Education. 
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So it is that when we examine the school pro- 
gram we must also include this extensive parallel 
system of circles and camps to which the Soviets 
willingly give so many rubles. 


Rubles for Polytechnical Education 


The Soviets’ polytechnical education approxi- 
mates our vocational education except that they 
are proceeding as rapidly as possible to make it 
universal. As one director of a large school ex- 
plained: “Polytechnical education is for every- 
one. The boy or girl who will be a professor, a 
doctor, or a lawyer needs this training as much 
as those who will work in field or factory. This 
is a worker’s republic and all of us must know 
how to work with our hands, all of us must love 
labor.” 

Each ten-year school has a relationship with 
a factory or farm. Excellent equipment is being 
furnished and w orkshops are being set up in the 
schools. Children beginning at age 12 learn how 
to operate the machinery. Each week they go to 
the factory for a few periods of practical experi- 
ence so that they see how their specific skills fit 
into the whole process. 

In one school a carpentry shop may be in- 
stalled; in another the baking equipment used in 
a biscuit factory; in another the machinery for 
making shoes or millinery. In many schools they 
are installing driver training courses, complete 
with working models and specially equipped 
training automobiles. “Now that we are getting 
more roads, we shall be having more automobiles 
and hence we need drivers, so, of course, we will 
train them,” a school director said. To get a li- 
cense the driver must demonstrate a knowledge 
of auto mechanics. Hence driver training courses 
are concerned with both repair and operation. 

The polytechnical program is extended to the 
kindergarten through the very imposing play- 
ground equipment mentioned earlier, Children in 
their dramatic play become aviators, sailors, shop- 
keepers, farmers, or factory workers. 

The Russians feel that polytechnical training 
1S important for maintaining the love of labor es- 
sential in a classless society. They feel that the 
rubles given to it are well spent. 


Rubles for Parent Education 


For several weeks before the fall term of school 
begins the radio carries each morning a lecture 
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to parents concerning their responsibility in help- 
ing prepare children for school, what supplies 
they will need, how they will dress, what they 
can expect the children to do at school. 

Parents may ask to be excused from work to 
accompany a child on the first day of school since 
this is an important event in his life. 

The parents of each class elect a committee and 
these committees in turn elect a presidium which 
directs the parents’ organization in the school. 
The parents usually have a committee for aca- 
demic work that confers with teachers about chil- 
dren’s progress in school. They make certain that 
all children do their homework. In some schools, 
a special classroom is reserved for those who do 
not do their homework properly. They stay after 
school and the parents’ committee makes certain 
that they do it. 

The committee watches the marks of the chil- 
dren and if they begin to fall they summon the 
father, mother, and child to meet with them to 
determine the nature of the difficulty and make 
recommendations of how home conditions can 
be improved to provide a situation more condu- 
cive to study. If work still does not improve, then 
a committee at the factory where the father 
works is notified and they work with the child, 
the assumption being that if conditions are right, 
every child can complete his assignments. 

“What happens if the parents do not come 
when summoned?” we asked. “This never hap- 
pens,” we were told. “This is so important that a 
parent will be excused from work to attend.” 

A parent whose work shift conflicts with a 
parents’ meeting at school is also excused to at- 
tend. Parents meet twice a year in general as- 
sembly for a lecture after w hich they go to the 
classrooms. There the teacher discusses each 
child’s work before the entire group of parents, 
mentioning both his good and bad points. This is 
a trying time for some parents and a satisfying 
one for others, even though teachers have been 
instructed to report tactfully. This process, 
whereby all parents examine the progress of all 
boys and girls, is considered very important be- 
cause these are children of the state and how 
they work is everyone’s concern. . 

Sometimes children are asked to write an es- 
say on “How I Behave at Home.” These essays 
are read at parents’ meetings and analyzed to help 
parents become aware of their mistakes. Much 
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emphasis is given to helping parents assume their 
responsibilities. 

Atthe Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, which 
has personnel assigned to parent education, we 
were told that the three most important problems 
they have with parents are: some still believe in 
physical punishment and must be convinced that 
it is wrong; some do not see the importance of 
politeness; some feel that work is not necessary 
for their children. 

One father strode into a classroom one day and 
laid 50 rubles on the teacher’s desk, saying: “You 
can hire someone to clean the classroom. I do 
not want my child to handle a dirty mop.” 

This father was given help in ‘understanding 
the aims and goals of the society in which he 
lived and how important it was for his daughter 
to assume her share of all duties. 

It costs much to dismiss parents from work to 
visit school and attend to their responsibilities 
there. Many people are used in planning and pro- 
ducing radio and television programs for parent 
instruction. Much attention is given by those at 
high levels to planning for parent education and 
instructing teachers and directors in it. But this 
is important and rubles are available for it. 


Rubles for Salaries 


When teachers’ salaries are equated with those 
in the United States of America, they do not seem 
high. But when they are considered in relation 
to those received in other professions in the Soviet 
Union it is clear that teaching has a high status. 
There are five times as many applicants for ad- 
mission to pedagogical institutes as there are open- 
ings, and hundreds of others who would like to 
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teach but do not apply because they feel that they 
would not be able to compete in the examinations. 

Only recently has the U.S.S.R. been able to fill 
almost all positions with fully-trained teachers. 
The teacher training period is not yet as long as 
in the United States but many educators have 
suggested that they are moving in the direction 
of more intensive preparation. Two-year techni- 
cums have almost disappeared in favor of the five- 
year pedagogical institute. 

In the Soviet Union billions of rubles are being 
spent on developing an educational program. The 
Russians are proud of their schools but look ahead 
to even more opportunities for children. They 
are continually evaluating this program accord- 
ing to its effectiveness in developing in boys and 
girls a sense of the collective, an understanding 
of what it is to belong to a Communist society. 

We can study their program. We can make 
ourselves aware of where they are placing their 
emphasis—what their goals are—how they are 
spending their rubles. But always when we ex- 
amine our own educational policies we must do 
it not in the light of what the Russians are doing 
but according to how our goals and our schools 
are serving our own boys and girls—how well 
we are able to develop our children as unique 
capable individuals working together in a demo- 
cratic society. And we must work as energetically 
and willingly in developing the skills, under- 
standings, and values needed in a democracy as 
they work to secure the skills, understandings, 
and values important to communism. 

The Russians spend rubles willingly for com- 
munism through their schools. Let us spend dol- 
lars willingly for democracy. 


Soviet School Administrators 


HERBERT C. RUDMAN 


HOSE travelers returning from the Soviet 
Mcrion who have been interested in the prepa- 
ration of school administrators have consist- 
ently reported that the Soviet administrator re- 
ceives no preparation for his position. Reports 
have filtered back that, unlike American admin- 
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istrators, the Soviet Director of Schools is se- 
lected because of his superior teaching ability and 
because of his ability to organize his class. The 
misconception has grown in this country that 
Soviet administrators are taken from the ranks 
and placed immediately in administrative positions. 
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During the major portion of my five-week 
stay in the Soviet Union, I, too, was told this 
story by the Russians. It is difficult for me to as- 
certain whether the answer given to me was a 
misunderstanding due to linguistics or whether 
the Soviets did not care to disclose the system 
they use for the preparation of administrators. 
Most assuredly, the Soviets evidence a contempt 
for the time spent in the United States on the 
preparation of administrators. They inevitably 
shrugged their shoulders and said in effect: “Our 
administrators need no training; we take our best 
teachers and make them directors. What else is 
necessary?” 

It was inconceivable to me that such a situation 
could exist in a highly autocratic educational sys- 
tem such as that of the Soviet Union. Through 
persistent questioning of administrators in every 
city I visited, I discovered towards the end of 
my stay that there was indeed a central institute 
for the preparation of the administrators of 
schools in the Soviet Union. When I returned to 
Moscow, I visited the Central Institute for the 
Upraising of Qualifications of Administrators of 
the Peoples’ Schools. In an interview with the As- 
sistant Director of the Institute, I was able to get, 
perhaps for the first time, a detailed report of how 
the administrators of the Soviet schools are 
trained. 


Preparation of Administrators 


It is true that teachers receive no training in 
administration prior to appointment. The teachers 
are picked not because of the preparation they 
have had but because of demonstrated superior 
teaching ability. Length of service is also a factor. 
A prospective administrator must have taught for 
at least five years prior to appointment to an ad- 
ministrative post. 

After the administrator has been appointed, he 
is sent to an institute similar to the one I visited 
in Moscow. His classmates may have been ap- 
pointed to such varied administrative positions 
as Minister of Education, Director of Oblast 
(region or province), Director of Rayon (dis- 
trict), Director of Schools in towns and cities, 
Inspector of Schools, Director of Schools for 
Special Education, Director of the Institute for 
In-Service Education for Teachers, and the like. 

Those students who have been appointed as di- 
rectors of institutes and of departments within 
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the institutes are enrolled in a seminar which lasts 
ten days. All other administrators are enrolled in 
a thirty-day course. 

Students go to school six hours a day for six 
days in the week. Those who attend courses re- 
ceive lectures in approximately six areas, have an 
internship or a practicum, and generally do extra- 
curricular work. The six general lecture areas are 
1) dialectical materialism, 2) basic pedagogical 
problems of schools, 3) the content and work of 
the directorship for which they are being pre- 
pared, 4) the work of union organizations and 
labor legislation, 5) a study of the rights of chil- 
dren under Soviet law, and 6) study plans, pro- 
grams, and basic questions of the method of in- 
struction. 

The following table represents the uchebniy 
plan (teaching plan) used for the preparation of 
inspectors of schools. In it are detailed the titles 
of lectures and the number of hours devoted to 
each lecture. Similar plans are employed for 
other administrative positions, differing in detail 
but not in scope. 


TEACHING PLAN FOR MontHity Courses 
FOR INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS 

(25 study days in month, 175 class hours) 

April 12—May 13, 1958 

















Lecture Topics Hours 
General Cycie 
1. Several problems of ideological work 

in current times 8 
2. Leninist principles of Communist 

education of youth 2 

Tora 10 

Basic Pedagogical Problems of Schools 
1. Combining study with productive labor 4 
2. Means of improving effectiveness of the 

lesson 2 


3. The system of educational work in the school 4 
4. Concerning the work of Komsomol and 


Pioneer organizations in the schools 4 

s. Organization of the pedagogical process 
in small schools 2 
Torar 16 


The Content and Work of the Inspectors 

of the Rayon and City Boards of Education 

1. Lenin’s statements on the mission of 
governmental contro] and how it relates 
to the basic work of the inspector 2 
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2. The planning and organization of the 
work of the inspector. Means of improv- 
ing the effectiveness of inspection 
3. Work of the inspector with the staff; 
participation in methodological work. 
The study and instilling of progressive 
pedagogical experience 
4. Inspection of schools 
a. Evaluation of teaching of general 
education and of the fulfillment 
of the peoples’ economic plan 

b. Inspection of intra-school control 
and leadership of the pedagogical 
process 

c. Inspection of instruction and the 
quality of knowledge and habits 
of the students 

d. Inspection of polytechnical edu- 
cation and the work of the school 
according to the new plan of study 

e. Inspection of the system of educa- 
tional work of the school 


Tora. 


Work of Union Organizations in Current 
Times and Labor Legislation 


Protection of the Rights of Children 


Study Plans, Programs, Basic Problems 
in Methods of Instruction and Inspec- 
tion of the Separate Subjects 


Russian language: 
(Grades 1-4) 
(Grades 5-7) 
Literature (Grades 8-10) 
Arithmetic (Grades 1-4) 
Mathematics (Grades 5-10) 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Biology 
History 
Geography 
Handicrafts (Grades 1-4) 
Practical work in shop (Grades 5-7) 
Practical work in work experience 
(Grades 5-7) 
Bases of production in Grade 9 
Machine operation and electro-technics 
Mechanical drawing 
Foreign language 
Physical education 


Tora! 


Practicum in the School, Generalizations 
and Conferences for the Exchange of 
Experiences 
1. Practicum in the Schools of City 

and Oblast of Moscow 
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2. Practicum in inspection of schools 24 

3. Conferences for exchange of experiences 12 
a. On polytechnic education 
b. On the inspection of schools and 

educational work 

4. Epizodicheskie lectures (occasional lectures, 
not on a regular schedule, dealing with gen- 
eral information, travel experiences overseas, 
world affairs and other cultural discussion) 


2 
Tora. 54 
Excursions Beyond the Plan 
1. Lenin Polytechnical Museum 
2. Faculty lectures and practical work 
above the course of study 
a. Inspection of national schools 2 
b. Russian language in national schools 2 
c. Inspection of schools for working 
and rural youth 2 
d. Visit to boarding and to out-of- 
school establishments 6 
e. Pedagogical works of N. K. Krupskaya 
(lecture and visit to an exhibit) 2 
Tora. 14 








If we examine a typical program of the stu- 
dent inspector of schools, we find that the in- 
spectors receive a practicum in the schools of the 
city and oblast of Moscow. They spend a sizable 
amount of time and a practicum on the inspection 
techniques of schools; conferences are held for 
students so that they may exchange their experi- 
ences concerning poly technic education and the 
inspection of schools and of educational pro- 
grams. In addition to this, a small block of time 
is scheduled for what the Soviets call epizodi- 
cheskie lectures. During the lectures the students 
may describe travel experiences they have had 
and conduct discussions on world affairs and 
other cultural topics. 

The Soviet administrator-student is also ex- 
pected to take part in some extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. The activities enumerated in the above 
listing are indicative of the kind of extra-curricu- 
lar activities in which they partake. 

This report has been a brief description of ac- 
ministrative preparation in the U.SS.R. It is 
quite clear that what the Soviets are providing is, 
in essence, in-service education. Although from 
our point of view we might say that the prepara- 
tion of Soviet school administrators is too brief, 
the philosophy behind the in-service approach 
merits consideration. 
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Are YOU 
an INSTRUCTIONAL LEADER? 


DAYTON BENJAMIN 


HE analysis of the job of an elementary school 

principal i is an interesting one. Various studies 

have indicated that the principal performs a 
tremendous variety of tasks throughout the 
school day: removing dogs from the playground, 
taking children home, v isiting classrooms, serving 
as district chairman of a curriculum committee, 
speaking at a service club luncheon, ad infinitum. 
With this variety of tasks commanding his atten- 
tion, the principal is faced continually with the 
problem of making choices of precisely where 
and how to spend his time. 

Most educators take the position that the prin- 
cipal is the key person in the program of instruc- 
tional improvement and that all of his time 
should be directed in some way or another to- 
ward achieving this end. However, the key issue 
in the situation is the definition of instructional 
leadership and the specific job analysis of one 
who wishes to contribute most of his energy to 
the improvement of the educational program. 

A broad interpretation of this notion might 
lead to the conclusion that any activity which 
has any remote connection with giving support 
to the teacher in the classroom could be con- 
strued as instructional improvement. Accordingly, 
activities such as ordering better supplies, mak- 
ing more efficient janitorial schedules, and de- 
veloping better use of floor wax would all con- 
tribute to improvement. By this definition, the 
principal would be thought of as primarily a 
kind of public administrator whose major duties 
center on office management, building mainten- 
ance, and safety inspection. 

On the other hand, if the position is taken that 
the major aspects of instructional improvement 
include the direct enrichment of the educational 
program for children and teachers, then the job 
activities of the principal will assume very differ- 


Dayton Benjamin is Director of Elementary Education, 
Monterey, California. 
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ent characteristics. In this case, the principal will 
be thought of as an individual whose major re- 
sponsibilities lie in working with specific teachers 
and specific children in every aspect of their 
classroom activities. He would then be considered 
a specialized professional person, an expert in in- 
structional matters such as grouping children for 
most efficient instruction, methods of teaching 
the basic school subjects, classroom management, 
and challenging the gifted. 

It appears to me that this latter definition should 
prevail. The only reason for the establishment of 
a school is the education of children. If the prin- 
cipal is to fulfill his role as a leader, his energy 
should be directed specifically toward working 
in a face-to-face relationship with the children 
and teachers placed in his charge. 

Admittedly, the other details of running a 
school, w hich some call “management minutiae,’ 
have to be carried out; but the principal should 
never consider them as the major reason for his 
position. And yet so many of these management 
details are becoming so urgent and time consum- 
ing that some principals’ consciences disturb 
them, and in order to assuage their consciences 
they build up rationalizations for not being in the 
classrooms. This situation must be corrected if 
the elementary principalship is to continue ad- 
vancing as one of the key positions in the field 
of education. 

The remainder of this article will review some 
of these rationalizations in order to help princi- 
pals take a strong look at their own job analyses 
and their own future as professional leaders. 


Rationalization 1: I have all kinds of admin- 
istrative duties around the school plant with 
school records, plant maintenance; parent rela- 
tions, and all. I do not have time to go into the 
classrooms. 


The time factor is probably the most frequently 
used rationalization of all, but if principals insist 
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that their major function is working with teachers 
and pupils, then they will have to insure that 
their schedules allow time for this function. Con- 
sider some of these possibilities: hold conferences 
with the secretary and custodian before and after 
school; prepare routine, terse bulletins for many 
of the items now discussed with custodians and 
others; open mail before or after school, or better 
yet, have the secretary open the mail and call at- 
tention only to those items that have to be acted 
upon immediately. Delegate some of the minor, 
routine duties to committees of teachers who 
will work them into some kind of a learning ex- 
perience for the pupils. Drop in occasionally on 
Saturday morning to take care of some of the 
small details. Above all, make a thorough analysis 
of the job and the work every day and ask if this 
particular task is really in the realm of helping 
the teacher and children down in Room 8, or is 
it something which can be postponed, eliminated, 
or delegated to someone else. There is still time 
if the principal insists that it be provided. 


Rationalization 2: Teachers should be recog- 
nized as professional people in their own right. 
They are credentialed by the state and they are 
college educated. Why should I presume to inter- 
fere with their classroom practices? All I do is 
see that they are kept happy and that they have 
adequate supplies and facilities. Let them teach 
the way they were taught to teach. 


It seems to me that the position taken by this 
principal is quite removed from the modern con- 
cept of instructional leadership. It is true that the 
newly graduated neophytes have some knowledge 
of how to teach and, admittedly, the capabilities 
of these fresh young novices should not be un- 
derestimated. 

But Mr. Principal is naive if he thinks that this 
new teacher has any more than the minimum 
competencies for his first assignment. According 
to Bartky,’ no teacher training institution can be 
expected to give a teacher complete training or 
full experience in all the tasks he will encounter 
during’ his first year on a real job. Therefore, it 
becomes necessary for someone to begin immed- 
iate plans for this teacher’s in-service training in 
the minute details of his most important job— 


1Bartky, John A. Supervision as Human Relations. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1953. p. 215. 
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actual classroom teaching. The person most avail- 
able and directly responsible for this specific as- 
sistance is the building principal. He is not ful- 
filling his role as educational leader in his building 
unless he provides such assistance. 


Rationalization 3: 1 have never taught pri- 
mary grades. How can I be expected to give pri- 
mary teachers any assistance? 


It is true that lack of experience with the lower 
age levels makes a great number of principals in- 
secure in their contacts with the primary instruc- 
tional program. However, the really basic prin- 
ciples of learning apply to all learning, at all age 
and grade levels, and in all subject-matter areas. 
If the principal is thoroughly acquainted with 
basic psychological guides such as meaningful 
practice, repetition, developmental experiences, 
and the like, he can translate these principles into 
operational terms at any age, grade, or subject 
level. It is not necessary to have taught a particu- 
lar subject or grade level to help a teacher im- 
prove practices at that level. 

Techniques of primary grade instruction are 
not beyond the comprehension of any principal 
if he really wants to study. There is no dearth of 
reading material which will serve to tell the prin- 
cipal what he wants to know. The teachers’ man- 
uals in reading, spelling, or arithmetic, for in- 
stance, are publications which, if studied care- 
fully, will be of tremendous help to any principal 
who wants to increase his proficiency i in this re- 
gard. In addition, visits may be made to college 
demonstration schools as well as to classrooms of 
certain well-known master teachers. 

Real leadership can be exercised only by the 
person who knows how to show the way. 


Rationalization 4: My teachers are good 
teachers. They have orderly, attractive class- 
rooms; they are popular with other teachers and 
parents; and their pupils are learning. Why should 
I interfere with their classroom practices? They 
are doing very well as it is. 


This principal should review the NEA pam- 
phlet entitled Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools.2 One of the basic values of our 


2 National Education Association, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and Educational Policies 
Commission. Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools. Washington, D. C.: the Association. 1951. 
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democracy is the continuous upgrading of all ” 
phases of our culture. The section of this pam- 
phlet on “Respect for Excellence” notes as fol- 
lows: “If the individual personality is supreme, 
excellence in mind, character, and creative ability 


should be fostered . . . the common welfare de- 
pends to a considerable degree on the extent to 
which we lift into positions of power and trust 
our most gifted and upright representatives.” 
The principal who applies rationalization four 
is missing the golden opportunity of a lifetime. 
Thinking back on our experience as elementary 
teachers, we can all remember the pleasure we 
had working with the good students. When we 
teachers exercised good guidance and careful 
planning, then enthusiasm, interest, and creativity 
flourished. The same can be accomplished by 
principals with good teachers. So much more can 
be accomplished with individuals who have al- 
ready reached a high degree of proficiency! 
The good teachers are the ones who can serve 
as chairmen of the child study groups, the ones 
who can teach demonstration lessons for others, 
the ones who can serve on curriculum panels at 
teacher workshops. A principal who fails to pro- 
vide specialized advanced growth for these peo- 
ple is doing the profession an injustice, and 
neglecting his responsibilities as a real leader. 


I never tell teachers how 
to teach. If teachers seem to be having a problem 
about some area of the curriculum, they let me 
know and I call them together for a meeting and 
let them decide. ’'m just the mediator. 


Rationalization 5: 


This principal is assuming that teachers can al- 
ways recognize instructional problems and that 
once problems are recognized teachers are willing 
to bring them out into the open to be discussed. 
I disagree with both assumptions. 

First, many teachers are not likely to admit 
problems or mistakes unless they are of a glaring 
nature such as control problems or extreme par- 
ent problems. They likely prefer to keep them 

o themselves with the hope that somehow, in 
time, they will be able to solve the problems 
themselves. Secondly, and most important, too 
often teachers are so close to their day-to-day 
jobs that they fail to see some of the problems 
or ways their program can be improved. 

The principal is the one who must visit the 
classroom frequently and take an over-all view 
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of the situation. The perspective an outsider 
brings to a situation can be of great advantage; 
but the outside observer must be an expert in the 
art of teaching. An ordinary public administrator 
who has never had a single course in education 
could perform the task of a mere “mediator,” but 
he would not be an instructional leader. 


Rationalization 6: I don’t do much supervis- 
ing; in our system we have experts from the 
county office who visit teachers. 


Here is another principal who misinterprets his 
role as an instructional leader. If the only super- 
vising is done by someone who visits the school 
only once in every two or three weeks, who 
keeps abreast of developments in the meantime? 

True, the central office supervisor has a very 
important role to play because of his expertness 
in his field, but his -work can be effective only if 
there is understanding and cooperation from the 
principal who is in the school everyday. 

The principal can never be sure that the proper 
job is being done in the proper way unless he ac- 
tively participates in observation of teachers him- 
self. One cannot supervise from a distance. 

The above illustrative rationalizations must be 
considered seriously. They do not reflect = 
consistency with the modern definition of i 
structional leadership. It is true that the term 

“leadership” implies responsibility for inspiring, 
coordinating, and supporting, but the term also 
implies the type of person who is first of all a 
superior teacher who possesses superior knowl- 
edge of all phases of instruction at all age and 
grade levels. 

To fulfill this role the principal needs to know 
curriculum. He needs to study widely, not from 
books on tax rates, public relations, school law or 
supplies, but from the literature on teaching 
methods. His own in-service training should in- 
clude more study of actual teaching methods 
and techniques of improving instruction at the 
operational level. 

The status of the elementary school principal 
will continue to be on the upgrade only by dem- 
onstrating to the public and to the other members 
of the profession that it carries with it a high 
degree of knowledge about teaching, a keen in- 
sight into cdveational problems, and above all, 
the willingness, courage, knowledge, and ability 
to do something about them. 
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Every day, science writes the news 


with headlines that set young minds on fire. Even if we don’t 
reach the moon for a while yet, it is a wonderful world inviting 
no end of youthful investigation and discovery. And Herman and 
Nina Schneider, experienced authors and teachers, are the perfect 
guides. This fine basal series for Grades 1-6 captures and holds in- 
terest while providing the first foundations in science that every 
boy and girl needs. 





HEATH ELEMENTARY 
BY HERMAN AND NINA Schueider 





D. C. Heath 


and Company 





The 1959 Edition brings the books abreast of the mest recent de- 
velopments. The new material includes: rockets . . . artificial satel- 
ites . . . atomic submarines . . . space exploration. Discussion of 
developments is related directly to the scientific principles that 
make these achievements possible. Building on the abundant ma- 
terial contained in the First Edition of Heath Elementary Science, 
the 1959 Edition describes the latest projects—and outlines poten- 
tial advances in space exploration, in atomic research, and in elec- 


tronic progress. 
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THE RAND M°NALLY HANDBOOK OF 


Map and Globe l sage 











Only 


Rand M‘Nally 


could publish 
a handbook of map 


and globe usage 


because 
Rand MSNally is the only 
publisher of both Social Studies texts 


and maps and globes 


THE RAND MSNALLY HANDBOOK OF MAP AND GLOBE USAGE 


Thousands of teachers asked for it . . . hundreds of teachers 
helped to write it . . . now it is here. 

This handbook will serve as your standard teaching guide 
to maps and globes from kindergarten through twelfth grade. 

It shows you exactly what to do and how-to-do it in every 
grade. It shows you how to introduce each map, what concepts 
should be gained, what skills are to be acquired or used on 

the map, and presents the activities necessary to good learning. 
It is usable with any publisher’s maps and globes. 

It is divided into separate grade levels because map reading 
should be as carefully taught in grade sequence as other 
reading skills are. 

Now you can really learn how to make the most effective use 
of visual presentation through maps and globes in social studies 
and science courses. 

400 pages—Publication 1959—Price $2.00 list—$1.60 net. 

Ask to see a copy of this long-awaited how-to-present HANDBOOK 
OF MAP AND GLOBE USAGE, sent on ten day approval. 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 
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THE PRINCIPAL, THE TEACHERS, 
and Human Relations 


Building good human relationships is not a 
simple task. Good will alone will not do the job. 
The adopting of high-sounding goals and ideals 
will not do the job. Nor is the task completed 
simply by rational planning. All of these factors 
are important, but success depends upon the 
establishment of a productive interpersonal rela- 
tionship between the principal and the people 
with whom he associates. Desirable personal re- 
lationships are achieved and maintained only 
through the efforts of all participants. 

Each of us lives in some sort of psychological 
isolation. When we come into close cooperative 
work relationships we are faced with the prob- 
lem of bridging the differences between our- 
selves and others. Within our culture we have 
developed individuality and a certain individual 
dignity. This is an asset to the individual, but 
sometimes it seems to be a handicap when work- 
ing in groups. When we are interacting in 
groups, too often we bring out the differences, 
instead of pushing to the surface the points of 
common agreement and similarity. 

The principal has to deal with the parents, the 
children, and the staff, plus other groups and 
individuals. Because it is often the little things 
that irritate people, we will try to point out here 
some of these “little things” which affect human 
relationships. 

Parents are concerned with the treatment of 
their children. If a parent feels his child is not 
being properly treated by his teachers or school 
officials, he is not satisfied with the school as a 
whole. To help discover how parents feel, some 
school administrators have developed parent ques- 
tionnaires, Parents will react on the basis of the 
attitudes they hold and the information they 
have. Awareness of parent attitudes is helpful 
background for principal and teachers. 


I. J. Diamond is a teacher in the elementary schools in 
University City, Missouri. 
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We must also remember that parents cherish 
their children. They hope that the teacher is 
sympathetic and understanding, that he will get 
to know their child as an individual, as a person, 
not as just another face among a sea of faces. 
When a parent feels that a teacher doesn’t know 
or even care to know his child, he becomes dis- 
satisfied. And if even a small number of parents 
feel this way, the school’s relationship with the 
parent group is hurt. Of course, parents’ atti- 
tudes may be due to misunderstanding. If this 
is the case, then it must be cleared up effectiv ely. 

Parents also worry if their child is not ac- 
cepted into the various school groups, or if they 
think their child is unfairly treated by others. 
Naturally different parents feel differently about 
an item like this, but it is good policy to ‘ask dis- 
satisfied parents to explain why they think their 
child is being unfairly treated. For this purpose 
either an interview or questionnaire can be used. 

If children are being subjected to discipline 
which the parents regard as too strict or too lax 
or a mixed-up confusion of both, they will be 
dissatisfied and share their children’s resentment. 

Then there is the parent who is well satisfied, 
feeling that his child is taking part in what he 
feels is a desirable number of student activities. 
This parent is counter-balanced by the one who 
feels that his child participates in too few or too 
many extra-curricular activities. 

Parents will be disturbed, too, if they feel that 
the school is asking children to bring money 
from home in quantities whicn they regard as 
unreasonable. This may cause bitterness if par- 
ents are unable to meet the financial demands 
and feel that their children are therefore missing 
out on some of the school benefits. Principals 
should be sensitive to the influence of extra finan- 
cial demands—particularly on children from fi- 

nancially poorer homes. As children progress 
through school, it is the child from the poorer 
home who usually drops out of school first. 








Other items with which the principal will have 
to deal when considering relationships with par- 
ents are: the amount of homework the child has, 
methods of teaching, types and amount of school 


equipment, school cleanliness, lunch arrange- 
ments, over-crowded classrooms, and the atti- 
tude of the teachers toward their jobs, the chil- 
dren and the parents. 

In relationships between principal and pupils, 
again it is the little almost unnoticed situations 
which combine to form relationships and atti- 
tudes. If children are happy, if their individual 
needs are cared for, friction between the staff and 
the child is at a minimum. 

Many factors affect pupil attitudes and feel- 
ings. If a child feels he is accepted by the group, 
one of his basic hungers is satisfied. On the other 
hand, a child who feels he is not accepted will be 
dissatisfied and unhappy. A feeling of belonging 
to the group is necessary for good mental health, 
and the school should take stock of its personnel 
practices if even a small number of pupils give 
indication that they feel left out. If a child feeis 
that his relationships with his schoolmates are 
happy and fair, he feels comfortable. This, in 
turn, has an important effect on the overall rela- 
tionship program. 

If the child finds it difficult to bring money to 
school, or feels ashamed because he cannot do 
so, he is distressed. On the other hand, the child 
may be disturbed even though he himself can 
afford to bring money to school, if he sees other 
children missing out because of financial prob- 
lems. It is scarcely reasonable to expect that 
either the parents of these “left-out” children or 
the children themselves will feel kindly toward 
the school. 

Children are better satisfied when they work 
and achieve in school than when they do nothing 
or very little. The child is not likely to be an 
enthusiastic school supporter if he feels he is 
getting very little from his school work. 

If a child feels that what he is doing in school 
will be valuable to him and sees the need for the 
work, it seems reasonable that he will be better 
satisfied with school. 

Children should take pride in their school. If 
they do not, the administration and the staff 
should investigate the matter. Learning will suffer 
when this is the case, and children’s attitudes will 
be communicated to the parents and to others. 
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Good relationships among teachers and school 
officials help lead to good relationships among 
teachers and children. 

Very few of us are at our best when we feel 
that we are part of a conflicting situation. The 
teacher should feel that he is working in a pleas- 
ant atmosphere amid pleasant relationships with 
other members of the staff. The way the teacher 
feels he is being treated in the school by the 
principal weighs more heavily than any other 
factor in determining whether the teacher is a 
satisfied or a disgruntled worker. Any principal 
who wants to do his best will welcome sugges- 
tions from his staff, and find the problems that are 
preventing them from doing their best. 

If good morale is to be had, teachers appreci- 
ably affected by any school policy must feel they 
have been consulted about it. Teachers who are 
not consulted tend to feel they are only working 
at a job and lose personal interest and enthusi- 
asm and give only limited support to the policy. 

Every principal fit to administer a school is 
committed to the principle of freedom of teach- 
ing. No one should be more concerned than he 
that every teacher feel secure in this respect. A 
conscientious teacher is often irritated by what 
he regards as either unnecessary or unw arranted 
interference with his work. This includes extra 
paper work, routine administrative details, “po- 
lice” duties, unnecessary meetings, and pupils 
being excused from classes frequently. The teach- 
ers’ feelings about such matters are definitely 
associated with the status of their morale. 

Group decision method does not mean aban- 
doning control of the situation. It is not a disre- 
gard of discipline; not a way of giving each 
individual what he wants; not a way of manipu- 
lating people, collecting votes, selling the princi- 
pal’s ideas, nor abdicating responsibilities. 

We should remember that group conferences, 
democratic methods, group decision are ways of 
controlling through leadership rather than au- 
thoritarianism; they are ways of group discipline 
through social pressure, of permitting group 
thinking to jell on the idea of what will best solve 
a problem; they are ways of being fair to the 
job and to all members of a group. Democratic 
methods provide each person a chance to partici- 
pate in the things that concern him in his work. 
That in itself is a method that requires skill and 
respect for other people. 
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mobile bookcase adds 12 feet 


of shelf space to any room 


Yes, 12 feet of extra space for crowded class- 
rooms, for your own office—in a bookcase only 
37 inches wide! 


Four deep shelves for texts and reference books 
—tall enough for art, music or kindergarten 
picture books. And—on quiet ball-bearing-swivel 
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projector show—with ease! 


Blond hardwoods, unfinished—or in colorless, 
stain-resistant plastic finish. 
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through busy halls. A truck one moment for book cartons, AV 
equipment, supplies—next, a table-on-wheels—ideal -for art, sci- 
ence, kindergarten use. Top snaps on, locks—puts 8 sq. ft. of 
work space where it’s needed. 34” Plywood platform and table, 
chrome handles, noiseless, double-ball-bearing swivel casters 

Truck as shown $27.00 

Table Top $10.50 


f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 
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Exploring Science is an activity pro- 
gram designed to provide children with 
a solid, basic knowledge of science. The 
numerous experiments and other activi- 
ties were selected on the basis of what 
they can do for children—the skills and 
attitudes they can develop. 

Dr. Thurber says, “Present something 
to a child—a toy or an activity—and the 
average child will do something with it 
or about it.” This is the learning-through- 
doing method that is the special feature 
of his series. 

Children cannot merely read about 
magnets, for example. They must be able 
to handle magnets, experiment with 
them to see what they can do. Only then 
can they achieve a thorough understand- 
ing of magnetism. 

Throughout the series, children are 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Dr. Walter A. Thurber’s 
EXPLORING SCIENCE 


vv Learning-through-doing teaching approach 
vr Hundreds of classroom-tested activities 


vv Complete, detailed Teachers’ Editions 


motivated by an abundance of colorful, 
accurate illustrations. A close-up view 
may show a grasshopper through a hand 
lens; a phantom view reveals the interior 
of a furnace, and a cutaway view uncov- 
ers the arrangement of turbines in a jet 
engine. Whenever illustrations describe 
the manipulation of materials in an ex- 
periment, the illustrations are drawn in 
such perspective that the pupil feels that 
he is doing the experiment. Drawings of 
plants and animals were created by 
artists who are also nature experts. 

The Teachers’ Edition of the Explor- 
ing Science books are a helpful classroom 
guide for the non-science-trained teacher. 
They give page-by-page teaching sugges- 
tions and important background infor- 
mation for each topic. 
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@ SELECTION POLICIES 


The selection of a competent staff is a pre- 
requisite of a sound educational program. With 
the enlarged scope of the elementary school prin- 
cipalship during recent years, it is increasingly 
important that selection for this position be based 
on carefully developed policies that will result in 
the appointment of well-qualified leaders. 

How do school systems select their elementary 
school principals? What standards are observed? 
What screening techniques are commonly used? 
Several recent NEA studies,’ reporting current 
practices throughout the country in the selection 
of administrators, help to provide answers. 


Sources of Principals 


By far the great majority of elementary school 
principals are appointed from the ranks of class- 
room teachers. In the large cities over 500,000 
population, the vice-principalship is also a major 
source of elementary school principals. In the 
smaller school districts and among women, it is 
usually elementary school teachers, rather than 


1 National Education Association, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and Research Division. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association. Policies and Pro- 
cedures in the Selection of Personnel for Administrative 
Positions. Educational Research Circular No. 6, 1958. 24 
p. $1.00. Appraisal and Promotion Procedures in Urban 
School Districts, 1955-56. Educational Research Circular 
No. 8, 1956. 56 p. $2.00. 

National Education Association, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Washington, D. C.: the Asso- 
ciation. The Elementary School Principalship—A Re- 
search Study. 37th Yearbook, 1958. 259 p. $3.50. 
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junior or senior high school teachers, who be- 
come elementary school principals. 

In considering candidates for appointment to 
the principalship, most school systems give pref- 
erence to personnel from within their own dis- 
trict. More than 75 percent of the districts with 
over 30,000 population reported this to be the 
case. (See table 1.) In the remaining school sys- 
tems, vacancies are open on an equal basis to 
outsiders and to teachers within the system. Only 
one system among 425 reporting indicated a pref- 
erence for persons not already employed in the 
system. 

In the smaller school districts, equal considera- 
tion is more frequently given to outsiders. This 
is primarily because the supply of qualified per- 
sonnel is more limited in smaller systems. 


Table 1 


Source of Personnel for Filling Vacancies 
in Administrative and Supervisory Positions 


By population group 


Item 500,000 100,000 30,000 
or to to 


more 500,000 100,000 





Employees in system 


preferred : 76% 82% 72% 
Equal consideration to 

those outside of system 18 18 26 
Outsiders preferred oO oO * 
No reply ; 6 oO 2 
Number of replies 17 102 306 


* Less than 1 percent 


Selection Procedures 


In many of the 435 school systems participating 
in the study, promotions to higher-paying posi- 
tions are handled quite informally. Asked to re- 
port their procedures, 60 percent checked the 
item which read, “No standard procedure fol- 
lowed; promotions are handled on an informal 
and individual basis.” The others said that a defi- 
nite plan of promotion is followed, with individ- 


an 
wn 








uals submitting their credentials and with careful 
comparison of qualifications by school officials. 
As shown in table 2, the smaller the school dis- 
trict, the less frequently a systematized procedure 
is employed. 


Table 2 


Use of Systematic Procedures for Selection 
of Administrative and Supervisory Personnel 





By population group 





Item 500,000 








100,000 30,000 
or to to 
more 500,000 100,000 
No standard procedures; 
informal and individual 
OS A ae o% 53% 64% 
Definite plan; credentials 
carefully considered. 94 46 34 
RE rer 6 I 2 


Number of replies........ 17 102 306 





Among those districts which reported syste- 
matic selection, 68 supplied detailed information 
about their policies and procedures. In general, 
they tend to follow similar patterns. 

When there is an administrative or superv isory 
opening, most of these systems advertise w idely 
to insure an adequate number of applicants—by 
posting announcements in schools, reporting 
openings in the superintendent’s bulletin, sending 
a letter to all teachers, notifying placement bu- 
reaus and colleges. Those interested are invited 
to complete applications giving education, ex- 
perience, and references. Sometimes at this point 
a screening committee eliminates those not con- 
sidered to be good material. 

In many districts, examinations are required 
for those who pass this initial screening process. 
Usually these are a combination of written and 
oral tests. In places where only one examination 
is required, it is usually an interview. The essay 
and interview portions of the examinations are 
often rated by a committee appointed by the 
superintendent. The committee is usually com- 
posed of administrators, although in a few in- 
stances teachers serve on them. 

Some districts have formal point systems by 
which all the qualifications of the applicant—his 
experience, education, grades on examinations, 
whether he already beiongs to the school system 
—are given a numerical rating. On the basis of 
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these ratings a list of eligibles is then drawn up 
and those near the top receive promotions first. 
Where ratings are not so formal, eligibility lists 
may still be compiled, but are used as a pool from 
which the superintendent and board may draw 
names. 

It is: significant to note that some of the school 
districts which have the most elaborate selection 
procedures still reserve the right of the super- 
intendent and/or board to choose anyone they 
feel is best qualified to fill an administrative posi- 
tion. 

A number of districts have training programs 
for future administrators, called in-service train- 
ing, seminars, internship, cadet training, or ap- 
prenticeships. In addition to helping to train a 
corps ot potential principals and supervisors, this 
cype of program is useful in screening personnel 
prior to appointment to administrative positions 
in the school system. 
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Charts 1 to 21 edited by Dr. A. J. Carlson, Charts 


22-30 edited by Dr. Carl A. Johnson, Northwestern Ouer 600 Shhustrations in Color 
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COMPLETELY UP-TO-DATE 


Original method of presentation with interest as primary motive. 


Not. Technical—body functions and proper body care is underlying 
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Self-teaching—brief explanations on each chart explain drawings 
without need of reference to texts. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR 
ARTHUR E. BANTA 


ON’T train the prospective principals in your 
school district! Not yet, anyway. It’s true 
that pupils should not suffer from having a 

new principal who doesn’t know his job as well 
as he might. It’s true, too, that the teachers and 
superintendent will find life more bearable dur- 
ing the principal's first year if he is adequately 
trained to handle the responsibilities of the prin- 
cipalship. But don’t train the prospective princi- 
pals in your district—not until you have care- 
fully considered some of the ground rules for 
setting up such a program. 

Where might such ground rules come from? A 
study made at the Univ ersity of Southern Cali- 
fornia of some of the outstanding training pro- 
grams in the country suggests some points to con- 
sider before establishing a pre-service training 
program for prospective elementary school prin- 
cipals. The study was sponsored by the Califor- 
nia Elementary School Administrators Associa- 
tion and included reports from 43 selected school 
districts throughout the country. We are discuss- 
ing here the training programs conducted by a 


Arthur F. Banta is Assistant Superintendent for In- 
structional Services, Indio School District, Indio, Cali- 
fornia. 


PROSPECTIVE PRINCIPALS 


school district, which are in addition to the course 
work taken at the college level to obtain an ad- 
ministrative credential. 

First, no pre-service training program should 
be started until an administrative council in the 
school district has agreed upon a basic philosophy 
of training. The school district may establish a 
policy that all promotions shall be made from 
within the district. It may, on the other hand, es- 
tablish a policy that people from outside the dis- 
trict will be considered for administrative posi- 
tions on the same basis as district personnel. A 
strong training program can be built on either 
basis. W hatever the decision, the basic philosophy 
should be carefully thought out and clearly 
stated well in advance for all to see and under- 
stand. 


Setting Up the Program 


After a philosophy has been established, the 
program needs to be organized. The following 
criteria are recommended for use in the planning 
stages of pre-service training programs for pro- 
spective elementary school principals. 

1. The pre-service training program for ele- 
mentary school principals should be an integrated 
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part of a total administrative training program for 
district administrators and supervisors. 

2. A statement of objectives should be written 
out. 

An institution of: higher learning should be 
as ed in the planning procedures after the 
philosophy and objectives have been formulated 
by an administrative council and ratified by the 
lay board of education. 

4. Evaluative procedures for the program 
should be developed in terms of the objectives. 

5. Training techniques should be formulated by 
the administrative council with the assistance of 
representatives from the university. 

6. Training techniques should be geared to ful- 
Alling the requirements inherent in the stated ob- 
jectives for the program. 

7. A budget should be developed and submitted 
which will show all direct and all hidden costs 
of the program. 

8. A comprehensive testing program should be 
instituted to screen applicants for training. 

g. Provision should be made for specific train- 
ing of candidates in human relations techniques. 

Morale factors for the trainees should be 
considered in making plans for the program. 


Training Procedures 


School district programs for helping to pre- 
pare elementary school principals should not rely 
on only one training technique. The four follow- 
ing procedures should be used in any training 
program. 

Apprenticeship type training—An apprentice- 
ship program is primarily designed as a training 
experience for prospective principals, rather than 
as an aid for principals. A distinguishing mark of 
the apprenticeship program is that if there is any 
conflict between the accomplishment of a task 
and the training needs of the individual, it is the 
training needs that take precedence. 

In planning for an apprenticeship program, a 
checklist of vital duties in which principals 
the district need to be proficient should be pro- 
vided. The trainee should have the opportunity 
to take responsibility for each duty under the di- 
rection of a qualified supervisor. 

Sensitivity training—Sensitivity training or 
group dynamics should be part of the program. 
Experience in unstructured groups, under the 
watchful eye of an experienced trainer, should 
VOL. XXXVIII NO. 6 
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be provided on a continuous basis at least once a 
week. Such a program develops self-understand- 
ing on the part of the prospective principal and 
insight into how others respond to his person- 
ality. This kind of understanding is one of the 
keys to effective administration. 

Case studies—Case studies should be used as an 
integral part of the training program. When 
feasible, cases drawn from the experience of ad- 
ministrators in the district should be utilized. Dis- 
cussion of effective ways to deal with actual ad- 
ministrative problems appears to be a promising 
training device. 

Observation—Observation of instruction is im- 
portant in training for the supervisory functions 
of the elementary school principalship. The 
trainees should witness teaching situations as a 
group, individually write up what they think 
constituted effective teaching in the situation, and 
make proposals for how to improve the learning 
experience for the pupils. The written reports 
may then be used as case method materials, with 
a competent supervisor of instruction in charge 
of the discussion. 
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N E W S LOCAL - STATE-NATIONAL 


State and Loeal 


STATUS OF LOUISIANA PRINCIPALS 


The status of elementary school principals in 
Louisiana during 1957-58 was the subject of a re- 
cent study by the state’s Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education. The survey report is based on 
381 responses. 

These are some of the major findings of the 
study: 

e Average salary for Louisiana elementary 
school principals in 1957-58 was $6,500, depend- 
ing on training, experience, enrollment, location 
of school, and size of faculty. 

e The average principal has had five vears of 
college training and holds a Master’s degree. 

* Sixty percent of the principals are classed as 
“supervising principals.” Most of the remaining 
40 percent devote full time to teaching in addition 
to their duties as principal. 


MAINE BACKING LEGISLATION 
ON MENTAL HEALTH 


The Maine Elementary Principals Association 
has announced that it will back legislation in the 
current session of the state legislative assembly to 
advance the state’s progress in the field of mental 
health. 

At a meeting of the group’s executive board, 
it was voted to seek creation of a Department of 
Mental Health and expansion of facilities of exist- 
ing institutions. 


NEW JERSEY STATEMENT OF BELIEFS 


Late this fall, the New Jersey Elementary 
School Principals Association published a state- 
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ment of principles called “This We Believe.” It 
was developed as a result of considerable discus- 
sion at meetings of the organization and through 
the activities of committees. 

Work on the project began at the group’s 1957 
fall leadership conference when the New Jersey 
Commissioner of Education suggested that the 
NJESPA develop a statement of beliefs to serve 
as a basis for planning some of the activities of 
the Association. As a result, the 1958 spring re- 
gional conferences centered around the theme 
“How Good Is Your School and How Do You 
Know?” Leaders for all the discussion groups 
were given the following five questions to guide 
group thinking. 


e What are the basic purposes of our public 
schools? 

e What is the unique role of the elementary 
school in the total educational program? 

e What determines the curriculum? 

e How does a good school assure, to a rea- 
sonable degree, the maximum development 
of each child? 

e How does the good school improve learn- 
ing Opportunities for its children? 


From the data turned in at the four regional 
meetings, an editorial committee wrote a series 
of statements on “This We Believe.” Later they 
were reviewed at the 1958 fall conference and 
further revamped by the members of the editorial 
committee. 

The New Jersey principals plan to devote this 
spring’s regional meetings to a study of how to 
implement their beliefs through the activities of 
their state association. 
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National Department 


BREAKFAST AT AASA MEETING 


The DESP held a breakfast again this year in 
connection with the meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA. The 
topic for the morning’s discussion was “The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission Speaks on Quality 
in Education.” Speakers were James E, Russell, 
Secretary of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, NEA, and Paul Van Ness, DESP Represen- 
tative to the Commission and Principal of the 
Central Avenue School in Newark, New Jersey. 


NEW JERSEY STATE REPRESENTATIVE 


The New Jersey Elementary School Principals 
Association this fall appointed Cleora Teffeau of 
Haddonfield as their state representative to the 
Department of Elementary School Principals. 
News of the appointment did not reach the DESP 
until too late to include Miss Teffau’s name in the 
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list of state representatives published in the De- 
cember issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The May issue of THe NationaL ELEMENTARY 
Principat will include a rather extensive report 
on the Department’s Annual Meeting, held in Los 
Angeles, February 28 to March 4. Included will 
be many of the resolutions, excerpts from 
speeches, and probably several photographs. The 
complete texts of some of the speeches giv en at 
the conference will also be printed in the maga- 
zine—either in May or during 1959-60. 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Ballots cast in the 1959 election of officers of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, were counted on February 20. The follow- 
ing persons were elected: 


President-elect: Roberta S. Barnes, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Vice-president: 
North Dakota 
Uembers-at-large: 

mont, Ohio 
Olive W. 


Vincent J. Dodge, Fargo, 


Donald N. Everitt, Marie- 


Lowry. Spokane, Washington 


The members of the committee responsible for 
tallying the votes were Audrey Snodgrass, Vir- 
ginia; Lawrance M. Furbush, Jr., Delaware; and 
Ethel H. Nash, Virginia. 


PRESIDENCY OF DEPARTMENT 


Vincent J. Dodge, Principal of the Roosevelt 
School, Fargo, North Dakota, will assume the 
duties of the presidency of the Department on 
June 1. As the newly elected Vice-president, Mr. 
Dodge will fill the vacancy created by the death 
of A. Raymond Ebaugh, President-elect (see p. 

This is in accord with the provisions of the 
Adhere and Bylaws. 


EDITOR ON LEAVE 


Farly in March, Miss Dorothy Neubauer, Edi- 
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and Assistant Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, began a year’s leave of absence. She is join- 
ing the George Peabody College staff in Korea 
as Specialist in Textbook Production and Cur- 
riculum Development and is assigned to the Text- 
book Bureau, part of the Ministry of Education. 

Peabody has a contract with the United States 
Government, represented by the International 
C ooperation Administration, to give technical ad- 
vice and assistance to the Republic of Korea for 
the improvement of teacher education. 

During her absence, Mrs. Mary Dawson, As- 


























tor of THe Nationat ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAI sistant Editor, will serve as Acting Editor. 
M : This series stresses the “big ideas” of arithmeti 
Arithmetic ss ss SS + Soe 8 s’ f ee 
and develops reasoning power. Reinforcing this 
that makes sense strong program are the following features: 
° e Differentiated teaching procedures includ- 
and builds power meetiggi? oer : 
ing optional work for bright pupils and 
special help for slow learners. 
GROWTH IN e Continuous evaluation of achievement 
. e and a planned remedial program of re 
rithmetic nn 
e Unusually effective format that contrib- 
. 7 utes to maximum clarity of developments 
Revised Edition and maximum interest. 
BY CLARK e Teacher's Edition that serves as a valuable 
JUNGE He to all who are —— to te de- 
Sai sirable outcomes of teaching arithmetic. 
MOSER 
‘ ry” T r ‘ T 
SMITH WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, Berkeley 
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asl Be Pre-printed RAINBOW RHYTHM 
S . CARBON RECORDS 
ay re M A s T E R s Composed, Arranged and Recorded by 
117 TITLES 


NORA BELLE EMERSON 
for any 


: THOS. E. McDONOUGH, SR. 
' ° ° e 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR! Creative Activities 


Sidargenten Through Grade 9! for Kindergarten 









HEALTH —Junior High 
GUIDANCE — Junior High 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Vinylite Plastic 10” Records—78 RPM 


@ ENGLISH —Grades 1 to 9 ; Primary Grades 
7 cdl : | @ ANIMAL IMITATIONS 
@ SCIENCE —Grades | to 6 : @ ELEMENTARY SKILLS 
@ ARITHMETIC — Grades | to 8 : @ FOLK GAMES 
S Sutee matt at oreses || © MIMETICS 
ye a rades . % 
@ SOCIAL STUDIES—Grades1 tos |! @ RHYTHM STORIES 
e@ HEALTH & SAFETY — Grades I to 3 @ SONGS 
* i ® 
* t 
' 








Send for catalogue 
Write For Complete Catalog 


of 117 Liquid Duplicating Titles RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
The CONTINENT AL PRE S  ¥ Jac. P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Georgia 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 











Workshop in School Administration 
Directing Learning in Elementary Schools 
Elementary School Administration 


Supervision in the Elementary Schools 


For further information regarding a complete program of 
Graduate Education and Academic Courses, write Summet1 
Sessions, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsyl- 
vania. Apply by June 1 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH SUMMER SESSIONS 


Eight weeks session—June 23 to Aug. 14 


Twelve weeks session—June 8 to Aug. 28 


During the Summer there will be special events celebrating Pittsburgh's 
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April 7-11: Annual Convention, Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, NEA, co-sponsored by 
New Jersey State Federation CEC. Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


April 29-May 1: Annual Conference, Texas Ele- 
mentary Principals and Supervisors Association, 
Houston, Texas. 


June 23-27: Annual National Conference, Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA. University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


June 28-July 3: Annual Convention, National 
Education Association. St. Louis, Missouri. 


omind Events 
Con 2 


July 6-10: Public Relations Seminar, National 
School Public Relations Association, NEA. 
Washington, D. C. 


July 6-17: Summer Conference on Elementary 
Education, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, and Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA. East Lansing, Michi- 


gan. 


July 19-August 7: Leadership Skills Workshop, 
National Training Laboratories, Division of 
Adult Education Service, NEA. Bethel, Maine. 


March 26-30, 1960: Annual Meeting, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA. St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


March 18-22, 1961: Annual Meeting, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA. At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 
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Evanston, Illinois 





THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


y Second Edition 


To meet the needs of all pupils, the Second Edition stresses 
the understanding (the “why”) of arithmetic. It includes an 
unusual study of groups to make clear the meaning and uses 
of numbers; problem-solving activities to extend number 
thinking to everyday living; specially prepared number stories 
to motivate and enrich understanding; a superior presenta- 
tion of fractions; intensive and continuous drill, practice, and 
maintenance activities; and a thorough testing program to 
diagnose and measure pupil progress. 


THE TEACHER'S EDITIONS—“... easier to use than not to use” 
The Teacher's Editions provide specific suggestions and instructions to help the teacher 
gear teaching methods and demonstrations to the needs of each ability group. Each page 
of the basic text is shown in full size and color with answers to all problems and exercises. 
Also included are additional problems, practice materials, enrichment activities, and tests. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


1959 Copyright 
Primer through Grade 8 


White Plains, New York 
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They’re talking about 


Our Wonderful World... 


almost everybody is! 





It's wonderful to watch young people as they listen 
and talk to Dr. Herbert S. Zim, editor-in-chief of 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. The rapport is immediate, 
and the result is a “‘lilt to learning’ that will stay 
with the child through life. You know this if you use 
_ OUR WONDERFUL WORLD in your classroom, for it's 
almost as if Dr. Zim is there, working 

with you. 
Knowing too, that the home should be 
} sp an environment of learning, wouldn't it 
ee be fine if you were the one to bring OUR 









7] Spencer press, inc. 


Our Wonderful World ...The American 
Peoples Encyclopedia...The Children's Hour 
SS A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago }, li! 





WONDERFUL WORLD into the homes of the children 
in your community? For information about this grat- 
ifying and profitable part-time vocation, write or talk 
to the Spencer Press Regional Sales Manager near- 
est you or use this coupon to get your copy of “A 
Wonderful Way To A More Wonderful World For You." 





MR. CYRIL G. EWART Please send me a copy of ‘A Wonderful | 


Way to a More Wonderful World for You." 


| 

| 

SALES MANAGER, 

| SPENCER PRESS, INC, KAME 
| 179 NORTH 

| wienican AVENUE, AO DRESS 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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"A GREAT 
NEW WAY TO 
CONDITION 
ATHLETES!" 


says LOYD HOLM 
Athletic Director 
St. Louis Park Public Schools 


St. Louis Park, Minn. 
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“And Wonderful Fun for 
Boys and Girls of All Ages!” 


When young athletes at St. Louis Park schools need conditioning, 
Lloyd Holm doesn’t send them out to trudge around and around a 
track in boredom. He passes out an armful of the new SAFE-T- 
MALLETS and a Fun Ball. In an instant, the boys are running 
eagerly. With mallets swinging, they sock the ball like polo players; 
try to knock it into their opponents’ goal. 

With this fast, competitive action, they soon improve their wind 
... trim off any excess poundage... sharpen up their reflexes and 
timing. They run and keep running, because they have a whale of a 
lot of fun with this new game. Ideal for playing exciting, new, 
version of field hockey, polo, soccer, and other goal games. 


another SAFE-T-PLAY PRODUCT 


Like all other Cosom Safe-T-Play Products, (Scoop, Fun Ball, 
Safe-T-Bat, Bowlite, etc.) the 31° SAFE-T-MALLET is tough 
enough for long, hard scrimmages—yet so light (just 6 oz.) and 
resilient, even first graders use it for free play with no chance of 
injuries. 


ASK YOUR 
FUN BALL - LITTLE FUN BALL - SCOOP BALL - SAFE-T-BAT - PEE GEE BEE - BOWLITE oe 


C Oso VI (aeFrit) INDUSTRIES, INC. 6016, wayzata BLvp. 


MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 








